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| (Written for the JoURNAL.) 
MINOR SINGERS. 


BY EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER 


Unlanuded singers of the chanting throng! 
Low-flying sparrows, who scarce break the hush 
With the twitter of your monosong! 
Deep hid in leafy shade of underbrush, 
You lisp your careless, simple song and lash. 


Not for the critic world is your low lay, 
You only sing for your own happiness, 

Like yonder whistling, truant boy at play; 
And yet the music of your murmured song, no less, 
Your little, listening, wayside world may bless. 


Your weak wings may not beat the upper air, 
Your song not wake the meadows lying low, 

Yet that one copse, were you no longer there, 
A silent, songless world would be, and oh! 
The solitude that doth no bird-voice know! 


Then sing anew, nor let your voice be mate, 
, ‘1, wayside singers, full of wanton glee! 
‘S.. 2wittered minstreley of your low lute 
ing make some journey shorter; some burden be 
. pleasure; some heart to thank ite God for thee. 








COMMON THINGS. 


BY Cc. L. M. 


Give me, dear Lord, thy magic common things, 
Which all can see, which all may share, 

Sunlight and dewdrops, grass, and stars, and sea, 
Nothing unique or new, and nothing rare. 


Just daisies, knapweed, wind among the thorns: 
Some clouds to cross the blue old sky above ; 
Rain, winter fires, a useful hand, a heart, 
The common glory of a woman’s love. 


Then, when my feet no longer tread old paths 
(Keep them from fouling sweet things anywhere), 
Write one old epitaph in grace lit worde: 
‘Such things look fairer that he sojourned here.’’ 
— Spectator. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topics of the day.] 

J. L Houtroway, Fort Smith, Ark.: Teaching physi- 
ology by blackboard outlines and mere talks are time: 
killing devices and a farce. 


State SUPERINTENDENT J. F. Crooxer, New York: 
Through the employment of incompetent teachers, a great 
wrong is done, not only to the children, but to the public 
generally. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. L. Granury, Centre County, 
Pennsylvania: Homelike and beautifully decorated 
schoolrooms are an indication of good discipline and suc- 
cessful teaching. 


Etmer Exusworts Frenon, Reed’s Ferry, N. H.: 
There is no success for the teacher who lacks natural 
ability, scholarship, thorough training, or fails to make a 
constant effort to improve. Failure is not due to a mul- 
titude of faults, but to one fault emphasized at the wrong 
time. 

Principat, W. E. Wuson, Normal school, Provi- 
dence, R. I.: The time element in the preparation of the 
teacher is as essential as the work element; matured and 
disciplined powers are more essential than knowledge of 
& range of subjects. 


Saran E. Spracus, Minneapolis: 
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Place nature’s 








of the Divine Mercy which had spread them a table in the 
wilderness, and sent them meat when they were ready to 
perish ; but the annual Thankegiving is the continuation 
of the old English custom of rendering thanks for the 
gifts of the harvests, and having a time of merrymaking 
and good cheer at the gathering in of the fruits and fin- 
ishing the labors of the field. 

November, the stormy ninth (novem-imber), is called a 
gloomy month, and oftentimes with its fogs and rains 
may seem to justify the name given it by some French 
writer, “the month when Englishmen hang and drown 
themselves.” It is not a month over which poets usually 
wax enthusiastic, but there is much to be said for it; 
its different aspects and suggestions inspired Hood's 
“November” and Whittier’s “ Last Walk in Autumn” 


great open volume before the child and study with him 
the beautiful and wonderful pictures found upon its pages. 
Read with him, little by little, the marvelous serial story. 
Learn with him, bit by bit, its chapters on geology, 
chemistry, botany, and animal life. 





THE CALENDAR — NOVEMBER. 


PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


The month opens with a well-known festival, All 
Saints. A day was set apart more than twelve centuries 
ago in general commemoration of the saints, and the fes- 
tival, at first observed earlier in the year, was afterwards 
changed to the 1st of November. Oo this day it is cus- 
tomary in foreign countries 10 visit the graves of relatives 
and friends, and decorate them with flowers. 

The 2nd of November is All Souls’ day, observed in 
the Roman church as a season of prayers for the de- 
parted. It was an old custom to light bonfires on the 
eve, as typical of the ascent of the soul. Another custom 
was that of distributing food to the poor, who, in return, 
were expected to pray for a plentiful harvest in the 
coming year, for the welfare of the donor, and the souls 
of his kindred. A certain sort of bread, once peculiar to 
this day, was called “ soul-cakes”—in Scotland, the “‘ dirge- 
loaf.” The custom of giving food to the poor on this 
day, especially, is not discontinued in Britain, and several 
estates are held by some service to be performed on All 
Souls. 

Few poetic fancies are associated with the 5th, the 
anniversary of the reputed discovery of that “ villainous 
scheme,” the gunpowder plot. For many years the day 
was a holiday in every town and village, and all ranks 
and ages united in the merry-making. The efligy of 
Guy Fawkes, having been carried in procession through 
the streets, was finally burnt in some public place. The 
doggerel rhymes sung by the revellers varied a little in 
different localities, but all united in the words and senti- 
ment, 








LAZINESS NEBST THE LAbORATORY. 


BY 0. L. SAWYER, MINNEAPOLIS. 

Daring this era of educational strides many of the 
barriers to intellectual development have been burned 
away. The spectacle of the teacher standing book in 
hand, and propounding questions inserted by the author 
at the foot of the page, to classes who have prepared 
themselves by committing, often, both questions and 
answers to memory, is a thing of the past. The sun that 
went down in this primitive hemisphere has risen in a 
happierclime. The stern, unrelenting, Puritan pedagogue 
is now the kind, progressive, and sympathethic American 
teacher, and the pupil, once the receptacle for educational 
rubbish “ emptied ” in at random, is now the enthusiastic 
and diligent seeker after truth. 

The demand for a freer and broader education has 
produced an entire revolution in the theories and working 
tools of both the modern disciple and tutor. 

Perhaps in no field has the departure traveled so far 
from the normal as in that of science. The trend of 
modern teaching is towards laboratory methods. Exper- 
iment is believed by the modern teacher to be the key to 
success. Accordingly, physical geography, geology, zo- 
ology, physiology, physics, chemistry, éte., are being 
taught experimentally more than ever before. 

The pupil is given the implements necessary for the 
discovery of truth, and is expected to work out results for 
himself, thus making his observation and reason his tutors 
and giving him practical experience in manipulating ap- 
paratus, drawing inferences, and making concise and ac- 
curate written statements of the same. 

Now, while this tendency, as a theory, is all right, and 
in practice is, in many instances, perhaps in the majority 
of cases, for the best interest of the pupil, yet there are 
dangers to be encountered which must be met by the 
teacher, or harmful results will follow. 

There is no better place in which to germinate and 
foster mental laziness than the laboratory. The student 
who deftly performs certain experiments without reason- 
ing and careful study has learned little. Mental devel- 
opment, the object of all study, is in his case nil and his 
work a positive failure. For example, a pupil is given 
beakers containing sal ammoniac or saltpetre, a lamp or 
Bunsen burner, some pieces of window-glass, and a mag- 
nifying lens. He is told, or has written directions, to 
clean carefully, and heat the glass; to pour some of the 
liquid upon its surface, and watch with the lens the devel- 
opment of crystals. 

The pupil does as he has been instructed, and writes 
in his notebook somewhat as follows: “I took a liquid 
containing saltpetre, and poured it upon a piece of warm 
window-glass and found that crystals were formed when 
the glass cooled.” (The above was taken from the note- 
book of an average student in a high school of the first 
clase.) The student spent the whole period in perform- 
ing the experiment and making the above note. I com- 
pared this with the notes of others and found many no 
better and some not even as good. 


**T know of no reason 
Why gunpowder tresson 
Should ever be forgot.’’ 
One version closes with the elegant lines, spoken in the 
person of the unfortunate conspirators, 
‘* By God’s mercy we was catcht, 
With a dark lantern and lighted matcht.”’ 
The form of thanksgiving for the preservation of the 
king and country was omitted from the English prayer 
book in 1859, The old ceremony of searching the vaults 
beneath the Parliament house, just before the meeting of 
parliament, lest gunpowder should again be found con- 
cealed there, has been observed much longer. 

Other thanksgivings expressed the gratitude of the 
nation for the landing of William of Orange, November 
5, 1688 ; it seems slightly inconsistent with the thanks- 
giving for the restoration of the Stuarts in 1660. All 
these forms, however, are now given up, though they long 
held their place. 

A holiday dear to earlier generations was Queen Eliza. 
beth’s day, the anniversary of her accession, celebrated 
on the 17th of November, with processions, music, and 
illuminations. 

The 30th is dedicated to the memory of St. Andrew, the 
patron saint of Scotland, to which country, an old legend 
states, his mortal remains were transferred for barial, about 
the middle of the fourth century. The Scottish emblem, 
St. Andrew’s.cross, is in the form of an X, as tradition 
says that the apostle suffered martyrdom on a cross of 
that form. 

The festival especially dear to New Euglanders, 
“ Thanksgiving Day,” has no set time, as it is dependent 
on the “ appointment of the civil authorities,” but it may 
be generally expected on the last Thursday of November. 
It is sometimes said that Thanksgiving dates only from 
Pilgrim times ; it is, undoubtedly, true that the pious 
Plymoutheans appointed such a time in acknowledgment 
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The teacher informed me on my entering the labora- 
tory that he did not use any text-book in his classes, nor did 
he care for one. He preferred, also, that the pupils should 
not use a text-book of any kind. The pupil had spent 
forty minutes of his valuable time; he had not learned 
that warmed liquidscontain more of any soluble substance 
than cold ones, and that they deposit a part of their load 
when cool; no allusion was made to an application of the 
principle in the deposit of dew; no thought was given to 
the finding of crystals in nature, and the inference that 
they were caused by great heat and subsequent cooling ; 
in short, nothing was said or done to arouse the thinking 
powers of the pupil, and incite him to investigate the sub- 
ject further for bimself. He had observed, a thing which 
he had been doing from childhood, but the why and where- 
fore were as much a mystery to himasever. How much? 
asks the physicist of to-day. The question is answered 
by the watchful eye, the attentive ear, and the skilfa 
hand, while the thinking powers lie as dormant as ever. 


Believing that perhaps this was not a fair test, I went 
about among the pupils and questioned them about other 
experiments which I found described in their notebooks, 
avd made the discovery that mental laziness was the 
order of the day. A few pupils could answer some of 
my questions from their previous knowledge, and a few 
had investigated a little for themselves, but the rank and 
file of the class had done /itt/e or no thinking upon the 
experiments which they had performed. 

In another school I found the teacher, also recommend - 
ing that no text-book be used, delivering a lecture before 
the pupils (learned, no doubt) upon the subject of heat, 
while the pupils were yawning and in many ways showing 
their entire disinterestedness regarding the work in hand. 
The instructor was “shooting over their heads,” and the 
pupils were too well accustomed to his methods to be even 
startled by the report. I afterwards made inquiry of the 
pupils as to what books of reference they were using in place 
of a text-book, and found that very little, if any, original 
investigation was being done by the pupils. In fact, very 
few of them could tell me of any standard books of refer- 
ence on the subject. They were Newtons discovering the 
laws of motion afresh, and their illustrious progenitor had 
lived and died in vain. 

An able lawyer once said, “ It is not all in knowing law, 
but much depends in knowing where to find it.” Alledu- 
cation depends upon the same principle. The little we 
learn about any subject, in common school or college, is 
but a stepping-stone to what lies beyond. Our object is 
mental development, and the school and college are men- 
tal gymnasiums in which we are to fit ourselves to wrestle 
with the problems of life. If, when we graduate from 
college, we have learned how to study and think, and 
have become familiar with the working tools, we go forth 
strong and confident of our ability to investigate for 
ourselves. 

I hail with delight our departure from many of the 
methods of education of fifty years ago, but I tremble lest 
the pendulum, then swung far back on the side of conserv- 
atism, shall now vibrate too far in the opposite direction. 
The numerous lists of electives furnished by many of our 
colleges, while they offer opportunities for following out 
specialties, too often open the door to what the boys calla 
snap. The theory is, that when a young man is old 
enough to enter college, he is wise enough to choose for 
himself the thing most beneficial ; but inpractice the thing 
chosen in many instances is the thing reputed by the sta- 
dents to require the least mental effort. 

Too ofcen the laberatory is a place where the child may 
see funny things, play with the air-pump and other pieces 
of apparatus, and have a good time in general, but from 
which he may go away having attained no mental strength, 
and, in fact, wnfitted to apply himself to any of the more 
difficult problems of school life. 

One of the Ptolemies, when learning geometry of his 
tutor, Euclid, asked if there was no easier way. Euclid’s 
characteristic reply, ‘“‘ There is no royal road to geome- 
"is true of all departments of education to-day. 
Students of the present time, like the youthful king, are 
constantly searching for an easier way, and teachers of 
the present, unlike Euclid, are as eager as the pupils to 
find it. All methods and aids to the attainment of an 
end in edacation are legitimate, but we should take care 
lest in our modern teaching we rear a race of mental 
weaklings ; in fact, do not teach at all. 
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WHY NOT? 


BY HENRY 8. BAKER, PH.D., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


This is the age of combination and system in all lines 
of commercial activity. Why should it not be the same 
in the domain of intellectual and educational efforts? It 
is of recent date when to say that it was five o’clock in 
Baffalo or Troy conveyed a very indefinite idea of what 
was meant. It might have meant by city time, and it 
might have meant by some of the various standards of 
railroad time. Now we know what standard of time is 
used in every city. We no longer change our watches 
several times a day in traveling. The result of the uni- 
form system of time is favorable to safety and convenience. 

There is a lack of unity in our school systems—primary, 
intermediate, grammar, high school, as well as in col- 
leges and universities. Is this necessary or wise? Prin- 
cipals know that pupils coming from other city schools to 
their own rarely fit into the corresponding grade. They 
are in advance in grammar, and behind in arithmetic. 
They are ignorant of history, for instance, required in 
the sixth grade, and know all the grammar of the seventh. 
To say a pupil is in the “A class” of the seventh grade 
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means one degree of advancement in Boston, another in 
St. Paul, another in Chicago, in nearly every branch. Pa- 
pils moving from one city to another are “ put back ”’ for 
some one branch, as a rule. The same is true of high- 
school pupils. Even in colleges we are beginning to feel 
that A. B. means nothing to us, unless we know the course 
of study in the particular college that conferred it. In 
professional schools the same indefiniteness of meaning 
attaches to the degrees. How can this evil, for such it is, 
be remedied ? 

Educators in the common and high schools ought to 
be able to agree, at least, upon the relative amount of 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, and history that should 
be required to pass from each grade. All schools should 
have the same number of years’ work in a course, as a 
first step. For instance, let it be eight in common and 
foar in high school. Then let us agree that, for example, 
each grade shall complete a certain amount of the four 
branches named, and have the amount of each wisely 
balanced, and not, as now, varying with the hobby of 
every new superintendent. 

There are certain studies that may well be left to the 
popular demand of each city. Among these are drawing, 
calisthenics, sewing, cooking, music, civil government, and 
the like. It may be unwise to touch reading or writing. 

How shall the system be determined. Let a conven- 
tion be called, to consist of city superintendents and state 
superintendents from all parts of the United States. Let 
the former prepare a course for graded schools, and the 
latter outline something corresponding for the country 
schools, and then let all make an effort to bring their 
systems to the standards outlined as soon as possible. 

High schools are quite as variable as others. We do 


not know whether their graduates know any Greek or are 
prepared for Harvard. Something should be selected as 
the backbone of all high school courses. But we regard 
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ee — 
it of first importance to make the graded work somewhat 


uniform. 
If railroad men can make their work a system, as tick. 


ets, time-tables, and checks show it to be, cannot teachers ? 
Why should not a promotion card to the eighth grade from 
the San Francisco schools admit the pupil to the eighth 
grade in Boston? Or why should not a pupil from the 
St. Louis schools be qualified to enter the same grade in 
New Orleans or St. Paul ? 

Is not a convention possible? Could not much good 
come from it? If not, why not? 

















INDUSTRIAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


OUTLINE. 


III. InpusTRY. 
IV. Propvcts,. 


I, ELECTRICITY. 
II. TRANSPORTATION. 


I, ELECTRICITY, 


I. Electrical Railways. V. Electric Signals. 


II. Electrical Lighting. VI. Teiephones. 
It. Electricity at the World’s Fair. VII. Telegraph. 
1V. Electricity in Mechanical Work. VIII. Ocean Cables. 


PLAN OF STUDY.—I. 

Each topic, in large type, is an assignment for an individual 
pupil. No attempt ia made to classify; that has been done 
in the above outline, to which the pupil or teacher may refer. [p- 
formation corresponding to the figure will be furnished later. 

There is no expectation that every one of these topics wil! be re- 
cited upon. There may be some upon which nothing can be found 
by any pupil. It is important that it be not considered any r¢fleo. 
tion upon a pupil who fails to learn anything of some of these 
topics. It is not expected that this will be a regular recitation, 
There are but thirty-three topics under electricity, so that in a clas 
of fifty there would be half the topics to which two pupils could be 
assigned. It will take time for some pupils to look up their eub- 
ject, so that an exercise of ten minutes a day would give suflicient 
time for two or three reports. It would be as well to assign an hour 
on Friday afternoon, and let several reports be given. Each teacher 
can arrange the time to suit himself, the important matter is the 
research and thought of the pupils, and their reports or recitation 
in their own way. 

ELECTRIO RAILWAYS. 


1. Magnitude of the service. 


See ‘‘ World’s Almanac,’’ 1894, page 194. There is $200,- 
000,000 invested in electrical railways in the United States. New 
York State has $25,000,000, Ohio $21,000,000, Pennsylvania 
$19,000,000, Massachusetta $17,000,000, Missouri $15,000,000. 

There are 8,000 motor cars in use. 

These railways are on 5,446 miles of street; i. ¢., about twice a 
far as from Boston to San Francisco. 

There are 469 different roads. 

In Boston alone they carry 130,000,000 passengers a year. 


2. Introduction into your own or nearest large city. 
3. Introduction into New York, Boston, Chicago, Den- 
ver, or San Francisco. 


These are not important, unless some member of the classi 
able to get at the facts through some acquaintance or newspaper. 


4. First used, when and where. 


The first electric railway was in Berlin, Germany, in 1879, invented 
aod built by Werner Siemens. In 1881 Siemens bad on exhibition 
a car that went at the rate of twenty miles an hour. There was 
an exhibition at the New Orleans fair in 1885. Among the first in 
America were the railways in Baltimore, Minneapolis, Montgom- 
ery (Ala.), and South Bend (Ind. ). 

In 1835 Thomas Davenport of Brandon, Vt., made a trial rail: 
way that worked successfully, but was never developed into a work- 
ing success, 

Io 1851 Professor Page of Washington built a five-mile tria! 
railway, which worked well as an experiment, but never com 
manded capital. 


5. Biography of inventors. 


Dr. Werner Siemens built the first electrical railway in the world 
at Berlin, Germany, in 1879. He was born at Hanover. Ther 
were two brothers, eminent electricians, who always worked i 
common. Werner spent his life mostly in Prussia, while Williso 
became an English subject. 

The first electro motor was probably constructed by Abbé S#: 
vatere dal Negro, professor in the University of Padua, in 1830. 

Professor Joseph Henry of Albany (born, 1797, died, 1878) ¥™ 
America’s pioneer electrician in thie direction. He had only * 
common school education, and not much of that. He was a wateb. 
maker for some years, but became a teacher in the Albany acad: 
emy. In 1882 he became a professor at Princeton, and in 154° 
became the first secretary of the Smithsonian Institute. The gre 
event of his life was the discovering of the relation between the 
number of coils of wire around the electro-magnet, and the °0” 
struction of the battery to work it. 

Thomas Davenport (born, 1802, died, 1851) was born at Wil! 
jamstown, Vt.; was apprenticed to a blacksmith at the g° af 
fourteen; in 1835 he constracted a small railway upon which os” 
ran by clectro-motor. But for the fraud of his New York age 
he would have had the first electrical railway. 
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7. ———— 

— 6. What improvements have been made ? 

owhat These are well set forth in ‘‘ The Age of Electricity," by Park 
Benjamin ; PP. 152-181. Many pupils can give the general 

3 tick- MB facts very well. 

hers ? 7, Facts about electric railway corporations. 

hee This is unimportant, unless they can be easily obtained. 

| 

ig 8. Competition of elevated roads, cable cars, and horse 

de in am “AT 

The competition is to be estimated and discussed by those who 
have had any means of observing or learning about the elevated 

good and cable cars. The teacher will do well to express no opinion 
upon this eubject. The pupils should feel that they are to form 
snd express their own jadgment on such a question. This isa topic 
upon which all should be encouraged to speak after the recitation 
PHY. bas been made by the one to whom it was aacigned. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

9. History of electric lights. 

See ‘‘ Age of Eleetricity,’’ pp. 122-151; aleo *‘A Century of 
Electricity,’ pp. 183-195. The first electric light produced by 
human sgency was by Von Gaericke, but Robert Boyle got “a 
glimpee of the electric light’’ before that. Hawkesbee produced 
electric light as early as 1709. 

Boze of Wittunberg, in 1779-80, announced that he gave light, — 
not sparks of the cat-and-dog order, but that Ae bimeelf had only 
to become electrified and he would become a perfect illuminative. 
He announced that by the following Christmas the gas would be 

vidual turned off of every house in the city, and all would be lighter than 
| done day by electricity. A Dr. Watson was incredulous, and so he 
In- perched himself on a cake of pitch, as Boze described, and caused 
himself to be electrified. He felt it, but there was no light, although 

be re- Ml he subjected himself to the experience in total darkness for several 
found #™ hours. Boze admitted that he had been dressed in metal armor 
reflec Mm covered with points. All Germany was electrified, but no electric 


lighta were forthcoming. 

In 1843-4-5 there was a great revival of scientific aspiration in 
the matter of electricity. Sir Humphrey Davy and Foucauld were 
the great discoverers, and the arc light resulted. 

The first serious attempt at an incandescent lamp was by J. W. 
Starr of Cincinnati im 1845, but the first great success was by 
Thomas A. Edison. 


10. Difference between are and incandescent lights. 


The are light is the one that uses two points of carbon. It is the 
white light that is so brilliant in large halle aid upon the streets. 
Popils cam tell much about it. The incandescent light is that 
produced by the elestric heating of a fine wire (generally). It is 
the mild light of homes, churches, and sometimes of halls and 
streets. Lf any student is interested in the subject, there is no limit 
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$200,- 
Newmg ‘0 what he can learn and report. 
/- 11. Street lighting by municipalities and private cor- 
P porations. 
ioe a There is no occasion for the assignment of this topic unless there 
isan electric light plant in the community; and if so, the method 
there in use should be discussed. 
12. Other methods of lighting. 
y This may be a brief reference to the candle days, whale-oil lamps, 


kerosene, and ges; or it may be treated indefinitely. Leave it 


wholly to the taste and aspiration of the pupils. 


en- 


ELECTRICITY AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
13. Lighting of Jackson Park. 


This topie can only be treated by some one who was there. If 
veither the teacher nor any pupil was there, then it should be 
passed. The Popular Science Monthly, October and November, 
1893, hae two excellent articles, and should be consulted for 13, 
14, 15, 16, amd 17. There were 1,600 electric lights in the Manu- 
facturers’ building. There were 5,000 are lights through the park, 
and 100,000 incandescent lamps. These were beautifully arranged 
slong the buildings, through the walks and over the islands of the 
lagoons, and around the borders of the lakes and lagoons. 


14. Electric launches and intramural road. 


The most delightful water riding im the world was in the electric 
launch in the lagoons. One must describe it who was there. The 





work- 


électric intramural railway was one of the wonders of the fair. It 
r proved conclusively ite feasibility on all elevated roads. 
word, = . ‘ % 
There 15. Electric fountains. 
xed ip The electrical fountain was the ‘thing of beauty,’’ the inde 
jillismi *cribably glorious exhibit of the fair. The process is very simple, 


but the effect is remarkable. The light — very powerful — was 
placed in a chamber beneath the fountains. There was a light be. 
neath every nozzle, There were nineteen of these to each of the 
two fountains. Colored glaes screens were placed between the light 





only 4% 4nd the stream, so that the possible effects were practically limitless. 
wath These lights had @ luminosity of 250,000 candles. The water used 
acad-T for these fountains required a main of twenty-four inches for sup- 
7 Ply, anda pressure that supplied nearly 1,000,000 gallons ap hour. 
gr 


en the ELECTRICITY IN MECHANICAL WORK. 
> 


e corm = 16. Electricity in welding. 

will 7’ Popular Science Monthly for November, 1893, pp. 39-66. 
anil The welding and forging processes are such that one must have 
. al many more facts than can be given here. The article referred to 
all tives abundance of information. It is the only perfect welding 


Process known. It produces a firm and perfect joint, and is strong 


asthe metal iteelf. It welds wrought iron, steel, copper, brass, 
silver, platinum, gold, aluminum, and even cast-iron may be 


welded. Not only so, but they may be welded to each other just 
as securely. By this process the raile of the street railway track 
sre welded, end to end, after they are laid. A machine goes along 
the street and welds them. An axle two inches square is welded 
in a minute and a half; a round axle, an inch in diameter, in 
three-quarters of a minute; a tire, an inch wide and three-six- 
teenths thick, is welded in a quarter of a minute; a tire, two inches 
wide and a half an inch thick, in fifty-five seconds. 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 


17. Other mechanical uses. 
18. Electric railway signals. 


Electric railway signals are now so common that in railway towns 
the pupils can study the subject by inquiring of the railroad men. 
It has revolutionized the running of trains. It does away with the 
old-time switching, etc. It is not necessary to have the subject 
treated unless there are sources of information at hand. 


TELEPHONES. 
19. Invention of telephones. 


“The Age of Electricity,’ pp. 272-322. The name telephone 
was i. vented in 1831 by Sir Charles Wheatstone, when he exhibited 
his magic lyre at the Polytechnic Institute in London. He had 
music played in one room transmitted by solid rods from one room 
through a large hall, in which it was not heard, into another, where, 
through sounding boards, it could be enjoyed. 

The Chinese ‘‘ lovers’ telegraph’’ has been used from time im- 
memorial, and consists of a string connecting'two boxes, like ordi- 
uary dice shakers, with a membrane for the closed end. What is 
spoken inte one box is heard in the other, though the string be 
long. The string needs to be drawn “‘ taut.’’ 

Philip Reis of Germany was probably the first inventor of the 
speaking telephone, in 1860, but he could never materialize it. The 
idea was so ridiculous that he could not get the backing. It was 
merely a curiosity. 

Jane 2, 1875, Professor Alexander Graham Bell, a teacher of a 
system of visible speech in Boston, made an accidental discovery 
which made the Bell telephone a possibility. In Jane, 1877, he 
had perfected this apparatus. Both Reis and Bell were teachers 
by profession. 

20. Biography of Reis. 

‘* Age of Electricity,’ pp. 279-291. Philip Reis, born in Ger- 
many in 1834, died in 1874. He was a schoolmaster; he was a 
teacher in a boys’ school at Friedrichedorf when he became famous 
as an electrician. His father was a baker, and the boy Philip was 
apprenticed to a color manufacturer. He made but one great in- 
vention and was sadly disappointed that the telephone, in which he 
could ‘' see millions,’’ was not developed. He‘ dropped it’’ and 
lived as a humble schoolmaster till he was forty years of age, when 
he died a disappointed man. 

21. Biography of Bell. 

Professor A. Graham Bell, also a schoolmaster, was born in 
Scotland in 1847. He was a university graduate. He was a spec- 
ialist in visible speech, and came to America in 1872, aged twenty- 
five, and became a professor in Boston University. In two years 
he conceived the idea of making the telephonic idea practical, and 
in 1875 accidentally discovered the means for doing it. 


22. Long-distance telephone. 

The long-distance telephone is a great improvement on the Bell 
telephone, but has been so far adopted by the company that con- 
trols the Bell that there is no 

23. Magnitude of service in the United States. 


There are more than half a million telephones in use in the 
United States. These are used about two million times daily. 
There are more than 300,000 miles of telegraph wire. This would 
extend from Boston to San Francisco 100 times. 

24. Bell Telephone Company. 

The Bell Telephone Company has an immense capital. It employs 
more than 10,000 men and women; has more than a quarter of a 
million subscribers; receives in rentale about $4,000,000 a year; 
pays in dividends about $2,000,000 a year. 
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25. Magnitude of service in United States. 


The Western Union Company, alone, has in the United States 
a million miles of wire and cable; sends about 70,000,000 messages 
a year; receipts are upwards of $25,000,000; has an annual ac- 
knowledged profit of about $8,000,000 a year. In thirty years the 
wire and cable have increased from about 100,000 miles to a mil- 
lion ; in twenty five years the messages have risen from 9,000,000 
to nearly 70,000,000. 

26. Service in other lands. 

The latest foreign figures are for 1890. Great Britain and Ire- 
land sent 67,000,000 messages, France 28,000,000, Germany 26,- 
000,000, Russia 10,000,000, Austria 9,000,000, Italy 8,000,000. 


27. Invention. 

“The Age of Electricity,” pp. 208 to 270. The first reference 
to the electric telegraph is by an Italian Jesuit in 1617. Addison 
speaks in the Spectator in 1712 of sending Eve letters ia this way 
In 1729 motion was carried 666 feet in light bodies; in 1747 Dr. 
Watson transmitted electricity through 2,100 feet of wire and 8,000 
of water; in 1748 Franklin fired spirits on one side of the Schuyl- 
kill by the discharge of a battery on the other. The first practi- 
cable form of the telegraph was in the Scot’s Magazine in 1753 in 


an annonymous communication, signed the initials C. M., but no 
one has discovered who he was. He is styled ‘‘ Marshal!” for 
convenience. In 1794 one Reizen materialized ‘‘ Marsball’s’”’ idea 
and added the alphabet. In 1816, 1819, and 1820 came the three 
great inventions that made the telegraph poesible. At this time 
Joseph Henry, another schoolmaster in the Albany (N. Y.) Acad- 
emy began a series of electrical experiments which made him the 
leading American scientist of all times. In 1835 he had a working 
telegraph built and in operation. In 1837 the United States gov- 
ernment proposed a line between New York and Washington, bat 
no action was taken. 


28. Postal telegraph and other companies. 


S. F. B. Morse, another schoolmaster, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of New York, began some important experiments in 1835, Ia 
1844 congress appropriated $30,000 to build the first line from 
Washington to Baltimore. This was on exbibition as an amuse- 
ment, largely, for a year. Congress finally appropriated $8,000 to 
maintain the servies a year. The charge was to be one cent for 
four charscters sent over the wire; each character represented a 
signal, phrase, or sentence. The first three days there was no ia- 
come. The fourth day the income was half a cent for two signals 
meaning ‘‘ What time is it?’’ Reply, ‘‘Oae o'clock.” As the 
operator could not charge a cent, he was paid one cent for the mes- 
sage. This was the total income for four days. On the fifth day 
it was twelve anda half cents. The sixth was Sunday and the 
office closed. The seventh day it was sixty cents; the eighth day 
$1.32, the ninth $8.04. ; 


29. Biography of Franklin. 
Benjamin Franklin is one of the most interesting characters in 
American history. It isso easy for pupils tolearn the facts con- 


cerning him that no facts need be here given. They would require 
more space if given than are at my disposal. 


OCEAN CABLES. 


30. Lines of ocean cables. 

The original Atlantic cable, perfected July 27, 1866, has been 
ronning almoet all the time since. This line is from Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland, to Valentia Bay, Ireland, a distance of 1,950 
miles. 

In 1875 a line was completed between Rye, N. H., and Ireland; 
in 1884 the Commercial companies’ cables were laid, branching at 
Waterville, Ireland, and going to all leading European countries. 
On the American side they connect with both Boston and New 
York. 

31. History of the laying. 

In Jane, 1852, e cable connected England and the o:ntinent. In 
1854 Cyrus W. Field of New York conceived the idea of an ocean 
cable, and secured from the government of Newfoundland the ex- 
clusive right for fifty years of establishing a telegraph from the 
continent of America to Newfoundland and thence to Earope. It 
required two years to lay the cable from Caps Breton to Newfound- 
land. In 1857, after laying the line 380 miles out to sea, the cable 
broke. In 1858 the line was complete. It was used for two weeks, 
and then refused to work longer. It was not revived until the war 
of 1861-5 made it a necessity, but it was not in working order till 
Jaly 27, 1866. 

32. Biography of Field. 

There is nothing more fascinating in human history than the 
story of Mr. Field’s connection with the laying of the cable. ‘‘ The 
Age of Electricity,’’ pp. 249-258, gives a brilliant account of the 
laying of the cable, and Mr. Field’s experiences. 

33. Magnitude of service. 


The business of these cables is now something enormous. Many 
millions have been expended on them. In 1866 the charge was 
$100 for twenty words (the address and signature are charged at 
full rates); in 1867 it was $50 for twenty words; in 1868, $25 for 
ten words; in 1869, $10 for ten words. In 1872, it was reduced to 
a dollar a word; in 1875, to 50 centa a word; in 1884, to 40 cents 
a word. 


ELECTRICAL INFORMATION. 


It is eminently desirable that the pupils should get 
much more information than is here given. There are a 
few books to which the class should have access :— 

“The World’s Almanac.” This costs but 25 cents, 
and can be obtained by sending to the New York World, 
New York city. A new number should be sent for about 
the 15th of every January. 

The Popular Science Monthly (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York city) should be in every schoolroom. There 
is no more indispensable publication for a progressive, 
wide-awake school. Its price ($5.00) is the only ob- 
jection. 

The Journat or Epvucation, Boston ($250), will 
hereafter have, regularly, all the latest and most service- 
able facts upon electricity. m 

“The Age of Electricity,” by Park Benjamin (Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), is a good book for reference. Price, $2.00. 

“A Centary of Electricity,” by T. C. Mendenhall 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, is less extensive than 
the above, but puts things very clearly. Price, $1.25. 

“ Wonders of Electricity,” by J. Baile (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York), gives a vivid setting to facts. 
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Coronet F. W. Parker's definition of geography is, 
“ Geography is the knowledge or science of the present 
appearance of the earth’s surface.” 


ComMMON sense is cultivable, and every teacher should 
make the most of bis opportunities to master the science. 
The enemies of the profession always assume that this 
quality is below par with the schoolmaster. We deny 
the charge, but we can only prove the contrary by exhib- 
iting a rare degree of that indefinable mental character- 
istic which signifies so much common sense. 


Use or Booxs.—Children can hardly begin too soon 
to ramble about among books. They need guidance ; but 
the guidance first and most needed is that which will 
take them up to and fairly into the wilderness of books. 
As to the reference books, it is astonishing how many 
pupils shy like kittenish colts at the sight of an encyclo- 
;edis, even of a dictionary. The habit is easily over- 
come, perhaps most easily through the gentle allurement 
of a teacher’s example.—J. C. Dana, librarian of High 
School Library, Denver, Col. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR A STUDY OF HOLMES. 


Birth. — August 29, 1809. At Cambridge. (See 
“Parson Truell’s Legacy.”’) 

Parents.— Mother of Dutch and Paritan ancestry. 
Dorothy Quincy his great-grandmother. (See poem, 
“Dorothy Q.”) Anne Bradstreet an ancestor. Dis- 
tantly related to Wendell Phillips. (See Post Prandial 
Phi Beta Kappa poem, 1881.) Father of English de- 
scent, a minister, scholar, and ardent bibliophile. Ances- 
tors eminent in colonial history. 

Education. — Lived in an atmosphere of books at 
home. Attended school in Cambridge ( poem, “ The 
Schoolboy ” ); graduated at Phillips Andover Academy. 
Harvard College; took first degree at age of twenty. 
Illustrious classmates at Harvard: James Freeman 
Clark, William H Channing, Rev. Samuel Francis 
Smith. Studied law one year. Studied medicine at 
Paris and London. Took degree at Harvard in 1836. 

Occupations. — Professor of anatomy and physiology, 
Dartmouth, 1838-41; Harvard, 1847-82. Paysician, 
practised in Boston. Writer, poet, biographer, essayist, 
critic, novelist, prominent contributor to Atlantic 
Monthly. Lecturer. 

Characteristics. — Genial and cordial as a man, mirth- 
ful and humorous as a writer, deep and earnest as a 
thinker, cultured and accurate as a teacher, original and 
investigating as a scientist, lover of men and of books, 
progressive in his profession, sincerely and devotedly 
patriotic, appreciative lover of nature. 

Poetry. — Poems of remarkable beauty. —“ The Cham- 
bered Nantilus,” “The Living Temple.’”’ Patriotic. — 
“Old Ironsides,”’ “Our Yankee Girls,” ‘“ Grandmother’s 
Story of Bunker Hill.” Hymns. —‘“O Love Divine, 
That Stooped to Share,” ‘Lord of All Being, Throned 
Afar.” Anniversary poems. (Class poet, and remained 
so all his life. His class poems rank among the finest of 
his work.)— ‘The Boys,” ‘“ Remember-Forget.” Hu- 
morous.— “ The Height of the Ridiculous,” “One Hoss 
Shay,” “ Aunt Tabitha.” 

Prose. — Criticisms. — “ Autocrat at the Breakfast 
Table,” “ Professor at the Breakfast Table,” “ Poet at the 
Breakfast Table.” Romances.—*‘ Elsie Venner,” “ Guar- 
dian Angel,” “A Moral Antipathy.” Medical essays. 
Scientific writings. Biographies. — “Memoir of John 
Lothrop Motley,” “ Memoir of Emerson.” 

Travels. — “One Hundred Days in Europe.” 

Autobiographical References. — “ Dorothy Q.,” “ Par- 
son Truell’s Legacy,” first chapter of “ Poet at the 
Breakfast Table.” 

As poet compare with Longfellow. What poem would 
alone entitle him to rank among the first American 
poets? As lover of nature compare with Bryant. Is 


Holmes as meditative in this respec: as Bryant? As 
patriot and advocate of anti-slavery compare with Whittier. 


The name and much of the early success of the At- 
lantic Monthly was due to the interest and literary 
patronage of Holmes. 

Quotations : — 


“‘ Look at Natare. She never wearlesof saying over her floral 


pater-noster. In the crevices of Cyclopean walls — on the mounds to aim the needle towards their neighbors. These dril]s 


that bury huge cities — in the dust where men lie, dust also — stil) 
that same sweet prayer and benediction. The ‘Amen!’ of 
Nature is always a flower.’’— Autocrat. - 

‘*T find the great thing in this world is not so much where we 
stand, as in what direction we are moving.” 

‘The best part of our knowledge is that which teaches us where 
knowledge leaves off, and ignorance begins.’’ 

“ Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The Angel of Life winds 
them up once for all, then closes the case, and gives the key into 
the hands of the Angel of the Resurrection.’’ 

Reference Books. — ‘Famous American Authors,” 
Sarah K. Bolton; ‘‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes,” William 
Sloane Kennedy ; “‘ Poets of America,” E C. Stedman ; 
‘‘Pen Pictures of Modern Authors”; “The Literary 
Life’ — 1882; “Half Hours with Best American 


Authors,” C. Morris. 





SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY OLIVE C. HAPGOOD, 
Teacher of sewing, Boston public schools 


NEEDLE AND THIMBLE, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


An object lesson, showing samples of the needle and 
thimble in the different stages of manufacture, should 


first be given. 
NEEDLES. 


Show: 1. A piece of steel wire three or four inches 
long. 2. The ends of the wire sharpened. 3. Groove 
made in the middle. 4. Eyes pinched. 5. Lengths sep- 
arated. 6. Finished needle. 

Give an object lesson on the proper use of the needle. 


THIMBLE. 
Show: 1. A blank or thin disk the size of a half 
dollar. 2. Cap. 3. Cap tapered. 4. Edge trimmed. 


5. Flange rolled. 6. Flange finished and milled. 7. Top 
indented. 8. Sides indented. 9. Plated thimble. 10. 
Various kinds of thimbles. 

Describe the use of the thimble. 

Children are inclined to close their fingers when learn- 





FIG. 1. 


ing to sew, and drills are necessary in teaching the 
motions required. 
DRILLS FOR PRACTICE. 

Materials. — A well-fitting thimble, a medium-sized 
needle, No. 50 colored thread, and a piece of cloth. 

1. Have the pupils sit erect. 2. Exercise them in dis- 
tinguishing the mght hand from the left, also the names 
of the different fingers. 3. Show the children how to 
place the thimble on the second finger of the right hand, 
pressing it with the thumb. 4. See that each child has 
the thimble on correctly. 

Drill No. 1.—1. Hold the pointed end of the needle 
between the end of the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand. 2. Place the thimble on the eye of the needle. 
3. Pash the needle between the thumb and forefinger. 
being careful not to cramp the other fingers. 4. With 
the left hand push the point back into its former position 
5. Repeat until it can be done easily. 

Drill No. 2.—1. Thread the needle with the colored 
thread, but make no knot. 2. Hold the cloth over the 


forefinger of the left hand, keeping it in place with the 
thumb and second finger, as in Fig. 1. 3. Hold the 


needle between the thumb and the forefinger of the right 
hand. 4. Insert the needle from right to left, taking up 
a little of the cloth, and push the needle nearly through. 
5. Take the pointed end of the needle between the thumb 
and cushion of the forefinger of the right hand. 6. Draw 
the needle and thread through, pushing them with the 
thimble, thus bringing the thimble finger down near the 
forefinger. Hold the thread between the third and little 
fingers, keeping the little finger nearly straight to guide 
the thread. 7. Repeat, until the motion is learned. 

The monotony of drill No. 1 may be overcome by call- 
ing it “shooting the needle,” and allowing the children 


~ > Copyrighted by 0. C. Hapgood, author of “School Needlework,” 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 


interest the children, and promote deterity and skill. 

Those who are proficient may be allowed to proceed with 

their work, while the others stand and practice the drill. 
CANVAS WORK. 

The stitches in sewing can be easily learned on canvas, 
using bright-colored single or split zephyr, according to 
the quality of the canvas, and a long-eyed needle. 

(The teacher should be supplied with a demonstration 
frame, a large needle, and coarse, bright-colored yarn or 
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FIG. 2. 


twine, a piece of chalk, and a blackboard, divided by 
light-colored lines into inch squares. Each stitch should 
be demonstrated in plain sight of all the pupils on both 
frame and blackboard. In place of a frame, threads in a 
piece of Java canvas or burlap can be drawn out, making 
an enlarged imitation of canvas. This can be hung over 
a wire on the wall, and used to advantage.) 

Fig. 2 represents a corner of a square of canvas, with 
the stitches taken in the following order: 1. Uneven 
basting, done by skipping three threads and taking up 
one thread. 2. Running, or even basting. 3. Stitching. 
4. Overcasting. 5. Overhanding. 6. Catch stitch 7. 
Button hole stitch 8 Darning. 9.- The edges are 
worked with the blanket or loop-stitch. 

CREASING AND PINCHING. 

A crease for sewing is made by folding the cloth, and 

pressing the edge until a line is made, which serves to 


sew on. 
Creasing should be taught on a lengthwise strip of 


cloth, as it will not stretch. 

When the cloth has to be folded on the bias, plaiting 
and pinching can be used. 

Materials. — A lengthwise strip of bleached cotton 
cloth. (Bleached cloth is preferred to unbleached, as a 
more distinct line can be made on it.) 

The commands can be given in the following order : 
1. Hold the cloth firmly with the hands, as in Fig. 3. 
2. Beginning at the upper right-hand end of the cloth, 
turn down towards you the edge one-fourth of an inch in 
depth, for three or four inches. 3. Holding the cloth 





Fia. 3. 
tightly between the hands, crease the edge with the end 
of the thumb nail and the cushion of the left forefinger, 


until it will remain flat and has a sharp edge. 4. Fold 
and crease the next three inches in the same manner, and 
so continue to theend. 5. Holding the right-hand corner 
of the fold firmly, crease the entire length. 

Pinching.—1. At the right end of the crease, lay ® 
half-inch fold between the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand. 2. Lay another over this, and so on, until 
all the cloth is folded. 3, Pinch the folds, and tarn up 
the edge. 4. Turn the other side of the cloth towards 
you, and the sharp edge will serve as a line to sew on. 

If the eloth has been well creased, pinching is seldom 


necessary. 
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SAXON WORDS. 


The articles: a, an, the. All pronouns: we, this, 
which, ete. All auailiary verbs: have, may, will. All 
adjectives compared irregularly: good, bad, little. 
Nearly all irregular and defective verbs: am, go, ought. 
Nearly all prepositions and conjunctions : and, with, by, as. 

Adjectives with two comparisons: old, older, oldest, 
elder, eldest. Adjectives changed to nouns: strong, 
strength. Nouns changed to verbs: bliss, bleas. Nowns 
forming plurals by vowel change: foot, feet. Verbs 
changed by form from intransitive to transitive: rise, 
raise. 

Parts of the body: head, ear, skull (not face). The 
Senses: sight, touch, smell. Injfirmities: blind, lame, 
deaf. The elements : fire, wind, frost (not air). Products : 
grass, corn, bread. wel: coal, wood, peat. Domestic 
animals: eat, dog, horse. 

All words beginning with wh, kn, sh: when, know, 
shine. Most words beginning with ea, ye, gl, th: each, 
yearn, glad, thus. Most words ending with t, th: beat, 
trath.—Lockwood’s Lessons in English. 





A METHOD IN INTEREST. 
BY E. 0. TEAGUE. 


In the JounNAL OF Epvucation of October 11 there 
were given eight methods of computing interest. A very 
little stady will convince one of the superiority of the last 
method given. Its only drawback is that cancellation is 
not always possible, and, consequently, we are liable to 
have large multipliers to deal with. 

I would like to add one more method to the list, for, 
like the last method given by Mr. Wise, I think it will 
commend itself to those who will give it careful study. 
It is said to be the method used in the Eastman Business 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It is based on the fact 
that any sum of money at 6% simple interest will double 
itself in 163 years, or 200 months, or 6,000 days. 

Ruts. — Take such a part of the principal as the time 
is of the time that it takes a sum of money to double 
itself at 6% simple interest. 

First. — Reduce the time to months and days. 

Second. — Divide the time thus reduced into conven- 
ient fractional parts of 200 months and 6,000 days. 


Example. — Find the interest of $700 for 1 yr. 9 mos. 12 dys. at 
6% (The ninth example of Mr. Wise.) 


Time = 21 mos. 12 dys. = 20 + 1 and 6 X 2. 
$.7. 0.0.00 


lot. for 20 mos, = 74°5 = yy of $700 = $70.00 
Int. for 2 mos. = #5 = 145 of $700; 1 mo. =* of 2 mos, = 3.50 
Int. for 6 dys. = r’s55 = ros Of $700 X 2 = 1.40 
Int. for 1 yr. 9 mos. 12 dys. == $74 90 
The decimal points before and between the figures of 700 indi- 
cate the division by 75, rts, and toys: 
Example. — Find the interest of $360 for 2 yrs. 5 mos, 21 dys. at 
8 %e 
Time = 20 mos. 21 dys. = 20 + (2 X 4) + 1 and (6 X 3) +3. 
$3.6.0. 
Int. for 20 mos. = }; = $36 00 
cs te 2 ec ths x 4 — 14,40 
“ 1 “ ==}0f2mos.— 1.80 
“ 6 dys. =rh5 X8=— 1.08 
“ 3 * sefof6dys— .18 
Iot. for 2 yrs. 5 mos. 21 dys. = $53.46. 


Other fractions besides those whose denominators are 10, 100, 
1,000 may be used; ¢. g., 5 mos. = A; of 200; 10 mos. = x); of 
200, or $ of 20 mos.; 40 mos. = + of 200; 50 mos. = } of 200, 
sic. Buta little practice will enable one to make the most con- 
venient divisions of the time. The time of example two, 2 yrs. 
5 mos. 21 dys., could be divided as follows: 20 + 5-+ (2 X 2) and 
(6 x 8) + 3, 





$ 3.6.0 


Int. for 20 mos. = 7; = $36.00 
«66 § 6 ee bint, for 20 mos. = 9.00 


“ 66 QD 66 ce tho: xXx2Z@= 7.20 
“« 6 6 dys. =x, X8= 1.08 
“ « 3 “ =} of int. for 6 dys. 18 


Int. for 2 yrs. 5 mos. 21 dys. = $53.46 

Those who never have learned a method of interest 
wiil do well to study this. There can hardly be anything 
more simple. The fractions are easy to use. If 10, 100, 
1,000 are the denominators, the numerators need never 
exceed nine. If others are used, the denominators will 
not exceed nine. Hence, we are rid of ungainly multi- 
pliers of three or more figures plusafraction. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the problem of computing interest becomes 
one of simnle addition. 





TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 

The occupation of Madagascar was one of the shrewd- 
est moves ever made by the statesmen who have directed 
the foreign policy of France. Hitherto, this occupation 
has been largely nominal, and the native government has 
been successful in evading the claims of the French resi- 
dent to an entire control over the foreign relations of the 
islanders. In 1890 England acknowledged the claims of 
France to act, through its resident in the Hova capital, 
as the leading official representative of Europe in all 
dealings with the government. Now that France is en- 
deavoring to make its ascendancy over the Hovas more 
efficient, England finds itself hampered by its action in 
1890. It is possible that the French foreign office may 
not be able to carry out the present plans, but the skill 
with which they have outmancuvred the English diplo- 
matists, in their dealings with the states on the west coast 
of Africa, points to their success in this new controversy. 
Madagascar has always been out of the way of the great 
lines of traffic, and it is this, coupled with the fact that the 
products of the island, valuable as they are, have been 
such as could be procured elsewhere with equal ease, 
which has enabled the natives to develop as well as they 
were able without the interference of European civiliza- 
tion. It was a century or so after the ocean voyages to 
the distant East began before the map-makers learned of 
Madagascar, probably through some vessel driven by 
storm away from its course. It was another half century 
before any one Jearned that there was clear water between 
the island and the continent. During this period Mada- 
gascar appears on the maps as a sort of lump on the 
southeastern portion of Africa, much like that which 
actually exists, between Sahara and the Gold Coast. 
After Europeans began to understand the geographical 
position of the island, they found littie there to attract 
them, little by which they could become wealthy, and so 
the natives have been left to themselves, save for a few 
traders established on the shore, and occasional travelers 
and adventurers, attracted by the impossibility of know- 
ing with precision when they could leave the island after 
once they reached it. 

The island is the third in size in the world, leaving out 
Greenland, being nearly a thousand miles in length and 
some 350 miles wide, at the broadest portion. The 
native population is about three millions, on a rough 
guess. The merchants who have stations on the island 
say that the people are ingenious and clever, and that 
they are in every way deserving of the serious respect of 
Europeans. 

There are a number of different tribes, differing among 
themselves in capabilities and in the stage of their 
development out of the savage state. The Hovas are the 
dominant tribe, and it is these with whom France is try- 
ing to deal. They have an army of 30,000 or 40,000 
men, who have been organized, drilled, armed, and in 
part officered by Europeans. 

When once a defivite connection with Europe has been 
established, giving a permanent profitable market for its 
products, Madagascar ought to open up an important pro- 
ductive, and possibly industrial, career. It already offers 
a considerable supply of India rubber, spices, gums, 
coffee, cotton, tobacco, hemp, dyewoods, indigo, cattle, 
and hides, of sufficient value to make it unfortunate if 
any one nation should be allowed to monopolize them, 
provided that this European monopoly and control is not 
essential to the approximate civilization and the fullest 
development of the natives and their resources. 

The political conditions which complicate the economic 
ones depend on the position of Madagascar as a strategic 
point in the event of any war between the European 
powers. Such a struggle would inevitably concern the 
whole world. Any power in firm possession and occupa- 
tion of Madagascar would be in a position to operate 
almost anywhere between Cape Town and Melbourne, by 
way of Calcutta, — a possibility which the British for- 


eign office cannot possibly view with equanimity. 


The schedule for Governor McKinley’s trip to Louisi- 


ana, in order to deliver two political speeches, is one of 
the most suggestive illustrations of the insignificance of 
distances in this country. On Friday he speaks in Ten- 


nessee, Saturday evening in New Orleans, and on Mon- 





day he is back in West Virginia. Such are the exigencies 
of politics, especially when presidential possibilities are 
concerned. Incidentally, it involves a bid of perfect 
railroad management and equipment, which scarcely ex- 
cites attention, used as we are to doing whatever it 
pleases us to accomplish, regardless of geography, or 
nature, or of anything except the human will. 








The Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 


60. One evening I chanced with a tinker to sit, 
Whose tongue ran a great deal too fast for bis wit; 
He talked of his trade with abundance of mettle. 
So I asked him to make me a flat-bottomed kettle 

‘Let the top and the bottom diameter be 
In just such proportion as five is to three.’’ 
Twelve inches the depth I proposed, and no more, 
And to hold in ale gallons seven less than a score. 
He promised to doit, and straight to work went; 
But when he had made it he found it too scant ; 
He altered it then, but too big he had made it, 
And when it held right, ite diameter failed it. 
So, making it often too big and too little, 
The tinker at last had quite spoiled his kettle, 
But vowed he would bring his said promise to pass, 
Or else he would spoil every ounce of his brass. 
So, to save him from ruin, I pray find him opt 
The diameter’s length — he’ll ne’er do it without. 
Louis A, PRATT, No. Pownal, Vt. 


Let 3 x and 5x be the diameters in inches of the bottom and top 
respectively. Then, from the well-known formula for finding the 
volume of the frustum of a cone : — 


13 X 282—= ; 7 OWT OxPt s/™ (Bx)? = (x) 


Simplifying, 3666 = 49 r x? 
whence, 3x = 14.64 + 
and 5x = 2440+ 


W. F. B., Cambridge, Mass. 
Solved alao by M. A. Holmes, Charleston, S.C.; I. J Ohmern 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; and A. M. Scripture, New Hartford, N Y. 





62. Please tell me how they can tell. I am told to thiok of a 
number, add 5, multiply by two, square the result, divide that by 
4, subtract the eqaare of the number thought of, and announce the 
result. Then I am told witbout fail the very number thoucht of. 

PUZZLED, Charlestown, Mass 

Suppose x the number thought of, then add 5, giving x +5; 
multiply by 2, giving 2 (x + 5); equare this reenlt, 
4(x?+ 10x -+ 25) ; divide by 4, x2 + 10 x + 25; onbtract x?, 
10x + 25. So the propounder bas only to subtract 25 from the 
announced number, and divide the result by 10, and he has the 
number thonght of. J. A. Moornr, Greensboro, Ala 

[ One familiar with algebraic formulas can vary the above in 
many ways, so that it will seem still more mysterious to those not 
thus familiar. — EDITOR. | 





63. In disposing of my stock of cloth I made $250 profit. Half 
of my stock was bought at 3 yards for $10, and the othe: half at 4 
yards for $15. For one-fourth of my stock I received $5 per yard, 
and five-eighths of the stock I sold at 7 yards for $40. The bal- 
ance of my stock was stolen. How many yards of cloth had I 
originally in stock ? READER, Washington, D. C. 


Let x = number of yards originally in stock. 


J 
-, 2 * and aa = cost of the two halves, respectively, and 


3 
re = * — entire cost. 
5x . 1 
= sell ri ft 
; selling price o ri 
25 x “ ‘“ “cc 5 
7 8 
——_ ee Oe 
28 
- 85% 4 250 == 155 ® 
24 


whence, x = 195 }4. 
FREDDIE SYVERSON (14 yrs. of age), Lead City, 8. D. 


Solved also by G. W. Eifler, Valparaiso, Ind. 





ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


66. An estate worth $123,251.82 is left to 4 sons, whose ages are 
19, 17, 18, and 11 yrs., respectively. It is to be so divided that all 
the parte at 7% simple interest shall be equal in amount when the 
sons become 21 yrs. of age. Required, the several parte. 


67. The difference between half the equare of twice a number 
and twice the square of half the number is 6. What is the num- 


ber ? URANIA D. Matz, New Windsor, Md. 
68. Solve the equations :— 
x—y’*_ 1 2). s?—y_ 
(1). s+y 5 (2) y+x 


A. W. Westminster, Md. 


69. Construct the triangle, having given the base, the diffe. ence 
between the other two sides, and the difference between the base 
angles. A. C. 8., Charlestown, Mass 


To J. T. Mongy, Kearney, Neb.: Your solution of the equa- 
tions x? + y = 11, and x + y? =7 is not complete, as only one 
value each for x and y are given. If the method by inspection 
is employed, it could jast as well be employed at the outset. The 
inadequacy of the method will appear by applying it to these 
equations, viz. : x* + y = 300, and x + v? <=» 822,— EDITOR. 
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Oxt10 was the banner state of the Union at the Asbury 
Park meeting of the N. E. A. 


ARBITRATION must ultimately take the place of both 
strikes and lock-outs, or “ civilization” will be a failure. 


Every technical and industrial educational establish- 
ment in Belgium is largely aided financially by the direct 
gifts of the large firms and employers of labor. 


THE JOURNAL spoke of W. W. Ross’ twenty-eight 
years of service, as superintendent at Fremont, as the 
longest in the state. It seems that A. B. Johnson of 
Avondale has had forty years of consecutive service. 


Maarc lanterns or the stereopticon are to the teacher 
what the stenographer and typewriter are to the business 
man. A school has no moral right to be without a lantern, 
and the problem is merely how to furnish slides at a suffi. 
ciently low price to make them available. By a system 
of exchange this can be done. 


Mrs. EvizaBetH PALMER PEABODY, born in Billerica, 
Mass., 1804, died at Boston, January 4, who introduced 
the kindergarten into America as the result of a two- 
years’ study of Froebel'’s methods in Germany, 1867-8, 
was one of the close friends of Emerson, Thoreau, Long- 
fellow, and Margaret Fuller. 


In December. 1880, in the city of Havre, they began 
to assemble 1,200 children twice a week in two large halls 
for the study of history, geography, travel, physical sci- 
ence, and natural history by means of the magic lantern. 
In 1882 magic lanterns were provided for all the upper 
classes of the elementary schools. 


Tue Rhode Island Institute celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary with great <clat. President J. E. Mowry has 
occasion to congratulate himself upon the success of the 
three days’ celebration. The audience was estimated at 
2,000 on more than one occasion. The lecturers, essay- 
ists, and class leaders were at their best. Nor were the 
exercises of a reminiscent character merely, but were 
jaT&ely practical. The programme would have done 


credit to the National, while the enthusiasm was equal to 
a live political meeting. All honor to the state that has 
had such an association for fifty years. 








CotoneL Parker’s QuesTIoNInG. — The art of ques 
tioning has been highly developed by Professor Francis 
W. Parker. There is probably no teacher who can do 
more for a class through questioning than he. The first 
time the editor of the JouRNAL ever saw Professor 
Parker was at a teachers’ meeting at Quincy, nearly 
twenty years ago, and the way he questioned his teachers 
was a revelation regarding the possibilities of the Socratic 
art in the nineteenth century. Since then he has been 
often stadied in this line of effort. It is in this phase of 
pedagogical work that his superiority largely lies. It is 
a matter for congratulation that in his recent book on 
** Concentration ” he has devoted forty pages to the ques- 
tioniog of teachers, nomirally on the text of the book, 
but they are infinitely above it and beyond it. This is 
no reflection on the book, which presents the author's 
views of the subject very creditably ; but when he has 
made a statement to the best of his ability, clear and 
forcible, he will ask a question about that same statement 
that throws a flood cf light upon it and makes the whole 
subject scintillate. They are great questioner, and are 
well worthy the careful thought of every teacher. 








THE MASSACHUSETTS SEMI-CEN- 
TENNIAL. 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will hold its 
semi-centeanial from November 30 to December 1 It 
will be the great meeting in its history. Superintendent 
O. B. Bruce of Lynn is president, and he has already 
provided a programme that will insure a grand success. 
The historical address of the occasion will be by Elbridge 
Smith of this city, one of the charter members of the as- 
sociation. Governor Greenbalge will make the special 
address of the occasion. Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary 
of the board of edacation, will appear before the ass ocia- 
tion for the first time in his official capacity. President 
G. Stanley Hall will present “The Practical Side of 
Child Study.” President De Garmo of Swarthmore will 
— explain “The Principles and Application of the Her- 
bartian School.” Professor Atkinson of the Springfield 
classical high school will give “ A Few Suggestions from 
European Experience.” Hon. A S Roe of Worcester 
will explain “ Recent Legislation on Educational Mat- 
ters. Colonel Rufus R. Wade will offer “ Practical Sug- 
gestions to Teachers Respecting Warming and Ventilat- 
ing Schoolhouses’’ Ocher speakers will be Dr T. C. 
Mendenhall, president of the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. President C. W. Eliot, Rev. Father Connerty, and 
Supervisor Patterson. 








THE SAN FRANCISCO SITUATION. 


The educational ups and downs of this life were never 
better illustrated than in the case of Hon. John Swett, 
superintendent of schools of San Francisco. He is the 
‘Grand Old Man” of the coast. He has done more for 
the schools of the state and city than any other ten men, 
probably ; be has thought, and said, and written things 
wise and heroic for more than a quarter of a century. 
Fivs years ago he was practically thrust out of the city 
normal, only to be taken up and run for the superintend- 
ency, to which he was elected by 11,000 majority, a vic- 
tory without a parallel in America. In four years he 
has been the terror of evil-doers, accomplishing reforms 
that were hardly hoped for in a generation. In May 
everything was quiet. He had not intended to be a can- 
didate for renomination, had indeed planned to retire, 
but at that time he was the logical candidate, and the 
only one in sight. Schoolmen and politicians would 
listen to nothing else. He declined to make a fight, but 
would accept, if wanted. The conventions have met, and 
he is “not in it.” Mr. C. S. Young, widely known 
among educational men all over the country, walked off 
with the Republication nomination, the only one Mr. 
Swett would accept. Mr. A. J. Moulder took the Demo- 


cratic, and R. D. Faulbre has the non-partisan. The 
tickets for the school board all present, practically, a new 
ticket. Messrs. Symmes and Murdock go on to the Re- 


publican ticket, and Dr. Clinton and Mr. Carew upon the 
Democratic. The other ten on each ticket are new men. 
The non partisans had not yet nominated a school-board 
ticket at the time of our advices, but, presumably, that 
ticket will not poll a heavy vote in the political excite- 
ment of this year. Mr. Young has been state superin- 
tendent of schools in Nevada, was for a time a constant 
attendant upon the national and the superintendents’ 
department, but bas for a few years had his headquarters 
in San Francisco, while handling large business interests. 
His energy, acquaintance with business men in the city, 
and previous educational prominence made him pecul- 
iarly available to those who sought an opposition candi- 
date 








SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. 


The problem of substitute teachers is one of the ques- 
tions which is concerning school administrators, more or 
less generally, just pow. In his recent report, Saperin- 
tendent Brooks of Philadelphia has collected the regula- 
tions which control the employment of substitute teachers 
in several of the leading cities — Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, St. Paul, Brook- 
lyn, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Baltimore, 
Washington, and San Francisco. 

An analysis of these regulations, which are usually 
embodied in the by-laws of the school board, but, in some 
cases, exist merely as a customary practice, shows that in 
nearly every case provision is made so that teachers who 
desire leave of absence for a few days can secure it on 
application to the superintendent, and by paying for 
their substitute. In Boston, this leave may extend to 
two weeks, in cases of personal illness, or of the death of a 
member of the immediate family of the teacher. In St. 
Paul, twenty days has been the time limit heretofore, but 
the regulations are at present in a transition stage. 
Washington allows thirty days for cause. 

In Boston, the absent teacher pays the substitute one 
four-hundredth of her annual salary. In Cleveland, sub- 
stitutes are paid $2 per day, and this amount is deducted 
from the regular teacher’s pay, she receiving the balance 
only when absent because of sickness, or by permission of 
the superintendent. Regular teachers in St. Louis are 
allowed half-pay for absence on account of sickness for 
twenty-five days, or less. Substitutes receive a per diem 
of $2 for teaching. In Chicago, teachers absent on ac- 
count of sickness receive their regular salary for two 
weeks, less $1.50 a day for the substitute’s pay. Denver 
allows its teachers to be absent, for sickness only, five 
days in any one year without loss of pay. A'teacher can 
be absent for fifteen days longer, during which she is 
allowed the difference between the regular salary and 
the substitute’s $3 per diem. At the end of a month’s 
absence, the teacher’s name is dropped from the roll 
All pay is forfeited in case of absence on account of the 
sickness or death of a relative or friend. In St. Paul, 
substitutes receive the minimum pay for the grade of the 
teacher whose place they are taking, and this is deducted 
from the regular teacher’s salary. In Brooklyn, a 
teacher may be absent, if she is sick, for fifteen school 
days each year, without losing salary. Otherwise, she 
loses the substitute’s pay, varying from $1.00 to $2.50, 
according to grade. Milwaukee allows an absence of 
three days to attend funerals of members of the family 
of the teacher, witbout loss of pay. In case of sickness, 
an absence of forty half days is allowed, during which 
the substitute’s pay, $150 per diem, is deducted. All 
pay is forfeited in case of further absence. In Cincin- 
nati, the regular teacher pays the lowest per diem of the 
position filled by the substitute, and retains the re- 
mainder of the salary, upon the physician’s certificates 
continued for forty days. In Indianapolis, absent 
teachers pay their substitutes $2.50 per day. In Balti- 
more, absent teachers furnish a substitute, whom they 
pay $1.00 per day, if the absence is caused by sickness. 
If the regular teacher is absent for any other cause than 
sickness, she pays her full per diem salary to the substi- 
tute for each day’s service. In Washington, substitutes 
receive one half the regular teacher’s pay. In San Fran- 
cisco, the department of education pays the substitates, 
the compensation being about the same as that of the 
regular teacher. 

Substitute teachers are required to hold certificates of 
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the grade in which they substitute in Boston, Cleveland, 
st. Louis, Denver, Brooklyn, Milwaukee, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and San Francisco. In Chicago, graduates 
of the girls’ high school who desire to teach are assigned 
to the different schools throughout the city, and supply 
temporary vacancies. The city also employs experienced 
sabstitute teachers, One for each of the seven districts 
into which the city is divided. They receive a salary of 
$70 per month, and the superintendent is authorized to 
employ other substitutes, who are paid at the rate of 
33,50 or $400 per day. In Denver, certified teachers 
gho are waiting for a permanent appointment work as 
they are needed, at $60.00 per school month, or $3 00 
per day, the lowest salary paid. Much of the substitate 
gork in St. Paul is done by undergraduates in the 
teachers’ training class. ‘These teachers receive no pay. 
There is also a list of accredited substitute teachers ap- 
pointed by the board on the recommendation of the 
siperintendent, who is authorized to appoint such others 
ag he may find, in case this list is not sufficient. In Cin- 
cinnati each principal has a list of unemployed teachers, 
furnished him by the superintendent, and he notifies 
these whenever he may need them. The substitutes in 
Washington are high school graduates who are applying 
for positions as teachers. Those who do good work are 
trained a little by the superintendent, and are required 
to visit schools, that they may learn about school organi- 
zation and methods of teaching. 

The most satisfactory system seems to be that by 
which the teachers who may be used as substitutes meet 
every morning, usually from 8.45 till 10 o’clock, at some 
convenient place. Sometimes this is the superintendent’s 
office, but often there are several centres, where they are 
within reach of the superintendent and of the various 
school principals by telephone, if possible, and otherwise 
by janitor or messenger boys In Milwaukee, the sub- 
stitutes are paid as if working regularly, $150 per diem, 
whether they teach or not, so long as they report regu- 
larly every morning and afternoon at the superintend- 
ent’s office. San Francisco has a class of thirty sub- 
stitutes, whose appointment is the first step towards 
election as regular teachers. They report at the superin- 
tendent’s office every morning at a quarter before 9 
o'clock, for which they are paid $1.00 a day, even if not 
sent out to teach. The graduates of the girls’ high 
school in Chicago are assigned to the various city schools 
as ‘ cadets.” They are paid $1.50 a day when they 
substitute for absent teachers. The cadets who enter 
the training school and receive instruction in the fore- 
noon, and practice in the afternoon, receive seventy-five 
cents per day until they complete their course in the 
training school. After graduation they are paid $1.00 a 
day until they receive a permanent position. They do 
not substitute in the forenoon during their training school 
course. 

Superintendent Jones of Cleveland says: ‘ We en- 
courage the absence of teachers for study or foreign 
travel.” In Boston, teachers who have served nine years 
are granted a year’s leave of absence on half-pay. The 
superintendent in Chicago can grant leave of absence for 
any period not exceeding four months, for cause. In 
Milwaukee, teachers who have taught from twelve to 
fifteen years are, on petition, granted leave of absence, if 
they need rest, for three months on half-pay. Other ab- 
sences are granted without pay. In Cincinnati, teachers 
may be absent at the pleasure of the superintendent, but 
not for a longer period than six months without the con- 
sent of the board of education. 








EDITOR’S MICHIGAN LETTER. 


Michigan is certainly one of the most substantial states 
educationally as well as one of the most prosperous indus- 
trially. Mr. Pattengill, the state superintendent, is to 
be congratulated upon having such a class of workers, 
and such educational sentiment as is everywhere apparent. 
He has been in the work long enough to know the work 
thoroughly, and to be in hearty sympathy with it. No 
leader in any other state has more to show by way of 
Universal progress, for four years labor, than he. The 
institute work has been greatly toned up, in every city 
there has been marked progress, professional inspiration 
is called for everywhere. 





Detroit is the one large city of the peninsular state. 
Located upon the short river that gets the lake trade at 
its best ; in the eastern focus of the agricultural section 
of the state ; in the pathway of the Canadian travel to 
the American market for labor and products,—Detroit has 
come to bea city of a quarter of a million people, — 
wealthy, conservative, confident in her limitless com- 
mercial and industrial possibilities. 

Educationally, she is now the beacon light of progress 
for all the country round. Eight years ago this month I 
made my first Western educational trip, spending a day in 
Detroit. Mr. Robinson had just been elected superin- 
tendent, and, as he expressed it, he would show me what 
he had got to do. The high school was in good working 
condition. There was, even then, work in biology, Eng- 
lish, ete., that has always stood out in my memory as very 
closely approaching the ideal. 

Since then, Mr. Robinson has put in an amount of ad- 
ministrative work that I have never seen equaled. He 
is every inch a business man, with a tireless physique, 
aud two horses that mate him well in ability to turn off 
work and never feel it. He carries most of the details of 
his office personally, and gives three hours to it every day. 
He visits every building in the city—there are sixty- 
one—every two weeks, looks into every schoolroom, and 
into the sanitary condition on every building whenever 
he calls. He visits every evening school every week 

Nor is the professional side of the work slighted. Mr. 
Robinson has put the same business energy into the ar- 
rangements for professionalizing the force. The training 
school, under Miss Scott, has always been one of the 
most strictly professional in the country, and now it 
is to have the best and largest building devoted to this 
purpose of any city. A fine new, twelve-room building 
has been erected adjoining the Washington building — 
which is to be thoroughly remodeled—and the training 
school is to have, practically under one roof, twenty-four 
classes, so that the students will have abundant oppor- 
tunity for “ practice.” 

But the feature of supervision that has done most to 
place Detroit literally in the front rank among American 
cities is the work done by Mr. Robinson’s assistant, Miss 
Mathilde E. Coffin, who has no superior and few equals 
among women as an educational thinker, speaker, and 
administrator. Her grade meetings, which are held each 
week, are almost ideal. She has present at every one of 
these the specialists in music, drawing, and physical train- 
ing. While her work on these occasions is not lacking 
in inspiration, it is intensely practical. She makes a class 
of the teachers of the grade, and does with them definitely 
and in detail some work that she will insist upon hav- 
ing done in the classes. Every forenoon is spent in 
school visiting, where she is not merely a looker on, but 
where she enters into the work with the teacher, if it is 
necessary. Every year she saves many a young teacher 
from failure by the work she puts in with her at the 
crucial time. 

I have visited fourteen buildings upon this my fourth 
visit to the city. To one principal I said, “That is one 
of the best teachers I ever saw at work,” to which he re- 
plied, “It took Miss Coffin and me several weeks to save 
her from failure at the start.” Who can estimate the 
good accomplished by such “saving” help at the right 
time. Every afternoon Miss Coffin is at the office, where 
she remains at her work till nearly six o’clock, so that 
she is daily accessible to every teacher who needs advice. 
The publications of the superintendent’s office are rare 
treatises upon grade work in each subject. 

The principals are in hearty accord with all progressive 
work. They are well organized, and bring to the city 
annually many educational lecturers, such as Drs. E. E. 
White, B. A. Hinsdale, Colonel F. W. Parker, Professor 
W. S. Jackman, Miss Sarah L. Arnold, ete. It was 
my privilege to speak before them a year ago and 
also to open their course for the year 1894-5, on 
October 16. The teachers all purchase tickets for each 
lecture, and have the privilege of naming prominent 
people to whom they would like to have compliment- 
ary tickets sent. It is strictly a ticketed audience. One 
of the three largest churches in the city was filled by 
one of the best audiences that will gather for any occa- 
sion. There were lawyers, judges, physicians, clergy- 
men, business men, and prominent men and women from 
all walks of life, in addition to nearly six hundred 


teachers. Entirely aside from what is said, — of which 
modesty forbids comment, — it is a great event to have 
such an audience assemble with the teachers to listen to a 
purely educational address, not for the glorification of the 
system, but to talk about school work. There are few 
cities in which it would be possible, and the credit for 
such a gathering is largely due to the energy and devotion 
of the principals. 

Grand Rapids is the second largest city in the state. 
What Detroit with her quarter of a million is to the 
southeast, Grand Rapids with her one hundred thousand 
is to the northwest. Superintendent W. W. Chalmers 
has been in service for four years; even in that time he 
has seen the teaching corps enlarged from 215 to 330, 
and I never addressed a more appreciative, wide-awake, 
intellectually responsive body of teachers. The high- 
school teachers as a whole — the principal and his thirty 
assistants — regard themselves as a part of the teaching 
corps, and work in hearty sympathy with superintendent 
and all others. Mr. Greeson, who has been at the head 
of the high school for fourteen years, is a rare public- 
school man, and to him Mr. Chalmers and the entire force 
are kept heavily indebted. The new high school building 
is the most practical for the money that I have yet seen. 
For much less than $100,000, they have a spacious build- 
ing, already accommodating nearly 1,000 pupils, with the 
best of laboratory equipments, with spacious school board 
rooms, ete. It was my privilege to attend a meeting of 
the school board through an entire business session, and, 
as is always the case when I have such a privilege, I was 
greatly impressed with the fact that so many people with 
so many personal, professional, business, and social inter- 
ests are willing to give so much time and effort to the 
public school work without pay. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Miss Dora Read Goodale, the poet of the Berkshire hills, a fre- 
quent writer to the JOURNAL, is soon to be married to Professor 
Thomas Sanford of the University of California. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, the eminently popular lecturer on 
kindergarten and education in general, is soon to become the wife 
of Mr. George Biggs, a prominent business man of New York 
city. 

In Somerville the special teachers receive one-twenty-ninth of 
all the salaries ; the kindergartens, one-seventieth ; the high school, 
one-eighth ; the primary, two-sevenths; the grammar more than 


one-half. 

Mr. Frank Fitzpatrick, who has made Omaha educationally 
famous, is now a New Englander, a Bostonian, joining the forces at 
55 Franklin street, in representing she Amerian Book Company. 
There was no more promising man, educationally, than he. As an 
administrator he was eminenily successful, among the educational 
leaders he was second to no man of his years, and personally he was 
universally esteemed. He will be welcomed by the educational and 
publishing fraternity of Boston. 

Superintendent W. C. Bates of Fall River, whose portrait we 
present to the JOURNAL readers this week, is one of the men of whose 
record it is a delight to speak from hie school days to the present hour. 
In the quiet, conservative town of Hingham, where he was born, he 
made a good record. With the Canton-Easton superintendency he 
was one of the first men to make a great success of the blending of the 
supervision of the twotowns. It was in Kaston that he made a repu- 
tation with the most radical of modern methods, and in Canton of 
manual training in the public schools of a moderate sized town. 
In Lawrence he had administrative difficulties of the most trying 
kind, and at times the most extreme interests to harmoniza, and it 
was always accomplished with consummate ekill. There is not in 
Massachusetts a more genuine man or one with a better record for 


effisiency. Fall River gives him a royal welcome, and well she 


may. 
One of the directly practical results of the World’s fair is the 
National school of electricity. This school is establishing classes in 
various parts of the country, with the purpose in view of affording 
young men of limited means an opportunity to acquire a knowledge of 
the acience, both in its theoretical and its practical principles. Associ- 
ated with the National school are, Profeseor Barrett, who was chief of 
the Electrical department of the fair, president of the school, while 
the facalty embraces such names as Thomas A. Edison, Nikola Tesla, 
Dr. Gray, Professor Ryan of Cornell, Professor William A. An 
thony, Professor Cathart of Ann Arbor, Professor Thomas of the 
Ohio State University, Professor Jackeon of the Wisconsin State 
University, Professor Shepardson of Minnesota, and others. The 
course of inetruction offered by the school consists of forty-five les- 
sons, given one evening each week, under the direction of a compe- 
tent instructor, and in connection with apparatas used for the pur- 
poses of experiment and for illustration. A special feature of the 
lessons is the fact that they are presented without the use of the 
higher mathematics, and in a form so that those who are not famil- 
iar with algebra and geometry may still grasp the subject intelli- 


gently and comprehensively. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New YorK. 


EtementTary Aucesra. By Charles Smith. Revised 
by Irving Stringham. 408 pp. Price, $1.10. 

The need, which has been growing more and more apparent dar- 
ing the last half dozen years, of better teaching of algebra in the 
college preparatory schools, a need which leaves one in some doubt 
as to whether the pupils who do not go to college have been receiv- 
ing any modern leaven in the dry mass of their algebra instruc- 
tion, has led Professor Stringham to prepare this elementary alge- 
bra for the use of secondary schools. He has taken Mr. Smith’s 
admirable treatise for a basis, and has revised and adapted, altered, 
modified, and added as seemed advisable to meet the needs of 
American schools. He has in no way, however, departed from the 
spirit of the English book, but has endeavored wherever possible to 
make the most of every means by which the new, progressive alge- 
bra of the best college mathematicians could be used to the advan- 
tage of students preparing for college or for life. 


Ex.ements or SyntHetio Souip Geometry. By N. F. 

Dapuis. 239 pp. Price, $1.60. 

This work is based upon the lectures and exercises used by Pro- 
fessor Dupuis with his classes in the University of Queen’s College, 
Kingston, Canada. Like his ‘‘ Elementary Synthetic Geometry of 
the Point, Line, and Circle in the Plane,’’ which this volume is de- 
signed to follow, the arrangement and method of this volume 
are the result of his very considerable and eminently successful 
classroom experience, the synthetic development of the subject is 
employed throughout, and in everything the educational purposes 
and advantages of the subject are utilized to their highest extent. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York. 


An ELEMENTARY Manvat or CuHemistry. By F. H. 
Storer and W. B. Lindsay. A revision and rewriting of W. R. 
Nichols’ abridgment of Eliot and Storer’s Manual. 450 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $1.20. 

In 1872 President Eliot and Professors Storer and Nichols copy- 
righted the original Eliot avd Storer's Chemistry. This was re- 
written by the same parties in 1877, and in 1888 it was revised and 
abridged by Professor Nichols, this being the fourth appearance of 
what has always been a great text-book and manual in chemistry. 

The editor of the JOURNAL used the original book in his normal- 
school classes at Bridgewater when it first appeared, and he dis- 
tinctly remembers what an impression the book made, not alone 
upon the students, but upon the teachers of New England. It oc- 
cupied a position at the start from which it has not been dislodged 
in nearly a quarter of a century. It has never been the champion 
of any pet theories, but has always been modern, reliable, compre- 
hensive, practical, easily taught, stimulating the best intellectual 
work, and producing highly satisfactory classroom results. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


Brave Litrte HOLiann, AND WuHart SHE Tavant Us. 

By William Eliot Griffis. 

Dr. Griffis has told the story of Brave Little Holland in so fas- 
cinating » manner that we are led to wish that he would tell the 
story of America and England, of France and Germany, as well. 
History would then become a delight to the young student. Al- 
though the language is simple, the author is peculiarly happy in 
the forcible way in which he uses an association or an illustration 
to emphasize the point he wishes to make important. The feudal 
system, that most complex social organization in history, he defines 
so clearly that the youngest reader cannot misunderstand it. The 
author is ableto “‘ adorn histale’’ with many a pictureeque glimpse 
of manners and customs without danger of being diffase, because 
he condenses so much history into a single terse sentence. He 
never forgets, however, that his object is to ‘‘ point a moral,” and 
the statement that ‘‘ the Dutch acted from principle as well as 
from sentiment’ is amplified into a most entertaining little history. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. By Brander Matthews. 

The impressions of Manhattan which Brander Matthews has re- 
produced from mental kodak photographs into vignettes are such 
as any one, a native of New York, could see, but only an artist 
could translate as the author has done. There are twelve vi- 
gnettes, ‘‘an urban celendar of the times and seasons,’’ the author 
calls them. Yet itis not the times and seasons, nor yet is it New 
York, the metropolis, that the vignettes present — it is the men 
and women who make New York what it is, a city to know which 
is to know the world at large. As in every realistic portraiture of 
human life, the pathos predominates, yet in these sketches it is not 
the pathos that appeals for sympathetic recognition, but the matter- 
of-course, inevitable pathos that is the parent of despair. Every 
vignette represents a different phase of the city’s life, ranging from 
the highest to the lowest, including the abiding and the transient. 
Although in any large city might be seen characters of the same 
type, only in New York could just such glimpses of human nature 
be found as “ Vignettes of Manhattan’ portrays. 


CarLorTa’s INTENDED, AND OTHER Stories. By Ruth 
MoEnery Stvart. 

; Mrs. Stuart’s Southern tales, though short, and predominating 
in local color, possess a lively interest in their bright turns of 
thought and felicitous characterization. ‘‘Carlotta’s Intended,”’ 
the most ambitious of the tales of the volume, is a strong story. 
The plot is more extensive than the short stories of the present day 
usually aspire toinform. ‘‘ Carlotta’s Intended ’’ shows the possi- 
bility of literary merit that the predominating phase of fiction may 
attain. The vigor of the action, the evident serious purpose to 
develop the theme according to the tenets of true fiction writing, 
indicate a departure from the trend of current literature to the 
sketch or the study of life en passant. The other stories, though 
inferior to the first, are meritorious in interest and execution. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


CrckRO AND THE Fay or THE Roman Empire. By 
J. L. Strachan-Davidson of Oxford. Cloth. Illustrated. 
450 pp. Price, $1.50. Heroes of the Nations Series. 

This is the thirteenth volume of this valuable series, which began 
with Nelson, and has dealt with such characters as Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, Jalius Cxsar, Wycliffe, Napoleon, Henry of Navarre, Alex- 
ander the Great, Charlemagne, and Louis XIV. The series is 
edited by Evelyn Abbott, who has shown himself to be a genius in 
commanding the best work of the best men. Too often such serite 
do not command the best men, and often when they do they get 
something little better than hack work from them. It is a great 
art in this day to edit a scholarly, popular series of books so as to 
command the respect of scholars and. at the same time secure an 
audience. This volame on Cicero gives « graphic picture of the 
man, his times, and mission. It is creditable to author and editor. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


A Himuror Summer. By Alyn Yates Keith. Price, 
$1.25. 

The author of ‘‘ A Hilltop Summer ’’ has woven her little etory 
of a brief New England summer into a charming idyl. The same 
intuitive appreciation of human character, and the same grace in 
depicting it, that invested ‘‘ A Spinster’s Leaflete’’ with an interest 
peculiarly its own makes the story of the summer on the hill 
chapter in the history of human hearts that is not for the reading 
of him who runs, but for “ one who loves his fellow-men ”’ the tale 
of lovely New England life has a very personal interest. 


Lirrte Miss Farra. By Grace Le Baron. Price, 75 


cents. 

Little Mies Faith must be a distant cousin of Carol Bird, so much 
does she resemble the heroine of Mrs. Wiggins’ beautiful classic. 
No child can read such sweet, pure stories without being aroused 
to happy, generous impulses, and to take an interest in her friends 
and playmates that are less fortunate than herself. 


GINN & CO., Boston. 


Tse CuitpRen’s Seconp Reaper. By Ellen M. Cyr, 

Cloth, 187 pp. Price, 46 cents. 

This is aremarkably successful blending of nature stady, liter- 
atare, and literary biography in a lower grade reader. We think 
it the first time that any author of a lower grade school reader has 
secured the privilege of using the poems of Longfellow and Whit- 
tier. Here are the poems: ‘‘ Children,” ‘‘ The Village Black- 
smith,’”’ selections from ‘‘ Hiawatha,” etc., from Longfellow ; and 
‘The Poet and the Children,’’ “‘ The Barefoot Boy,’’ ‘‘ Red Rid- 
ing Hood,’’ ‘‘ Mocking Bird,”’ ete., from Whittier. There are also 
readable articles on Longfellow’s birthplace, life, home in Cam- 
bridge, children, birthday, ete. Of Whittier, there are articles on 
his birthplace, school days, home in Amesbury, at Oak Knoll, birth- 
day, etc. There are also many articles on nature stady. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Mo.rereE. Translated by Katherine Wormeley Prescott. 

8 vols. $150 per volume. 

A new interest will be awakened in the reading of Moliére in 
the attractive edition in which Roberts Brothers are issuing the 
comedies in translation. The translation is for the general reader; 
for, as the translator affirms, ‘‘a student of Moliére will go to the 
original.’’ For the general reader too is the purpose of the trans- 
lation: ‘'To present him in such manner that his reader, in a lan- 
guage not his own, shall obtain a correct general idea of his work.”’ 
The translation, though free, does not condescend to be popular, but 
preserves in the English rendering the dignity of the original, yet 
without being idiomatic or stilted. Not of less interest than the 
comedies themselves will be found the introductions. In the 
first two volumes, at least, they are a feature of especial interest. 
The introduction to the first volume is the encomiam with which 
Balzac prefaced his edition of the poet, whom he loved and appre- 
ciated. From Sainte Beuve’s criticism in ‘‘ Port-Royal,’’ the intro- 
daction to the second volume is made by selection and abridge- 
ment. The first volume contains ‘‘Le Misanthrope’’ and ‘‘ Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme’’ ; the second, ‘‘Tartuffe,’’ ‘‘Les Précieuses Rid- 
icules,’’ and ‘‘George Dandin’”’ ; the third volume is announced to 
contain ‘‘ Les Femmes Savantes’’ and ‘‘ Le Malade Imaginaire.’’ 
The frontispiece of the first volume is a portrait of Moliére. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Toe Worp Buitper. By A. J. Beitzel. 144 pp. 

25 cents. 

Superintendent Beitzel of Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
has prepared this ‘‘ illustrated spelling book designed for use in 
primary, intermediate, and grammar grades, and containing sye- 
tematic and progressive exercises in spelling, pronunciation, simple 
composition, and letter writing,’’ with the design of directing 
aright the reaction from the movement of a few years ago towards 
abolishing the spelling book from the schoolroom. Believing that 
correct spelling must be learned through the exercise of sight, 
memory, and understanding, he has carefully selected his material 
for developing these powers, and arranged this in progressive les- 
sons, so as to economize to the greatest degree possible the time of 
both pupil and teacher. Thus he aims to meet every requirement 
of the schoolroom. 


‘Tue Educational Value of Geography in the public 
Schools ’’ was the title of a paper read before the New York So. 
ciety of Pedagogy last spring by Thomas F. Harrison, formerly 
assistant superintendent of the New York city echoole, and the 
author of ‘‘ Harper’s School Geographies.’”” The American Book 
Company has printed the paper for the society in order to bring it 
within the reach of teachers. Into less than a score of pages, Mr, 
Harrison has packed more hints and suggestians of practical avail. 
ability for teachers of geography than ean be foand in many works 
of ten times its size. 


Grorae A. Bacon, Boston, has published the admirable 
paper prepared by Samuel Thurber, ‘‘ Admonitions as te the Pri- 
mary Teaching of English.’’ There has been a great deal said and 
written about teaching English during the last year or two, but in 
all that has been prodaced, it is safe to say that no one has written 
less that was a direct emanation from the passing agitation, or 
more that every teacher who uses the English language in the clase- 
room can go well afford to read and think upon, than the gifted 
master of the girls’ high school of Boston. 


E. L. Kettoaa & Co., New York, have published 
‘* A Class in Geometry,’’ by George Iles, a suggestive little essay 
upon the possibilities of observation and experiment with younger 
aa in introducing them to geometry. (Limp cloth, 40 pp. 30 
cents 

From the publishing house of A. C. McClurg are re- 
ceived two short American novels, ‘* The Lost Canyon of the Tol- 
tics,”’ by Charles Sumner Seelye ; and ‘An American Peeress,”’ 
by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 


No. 115 of the publications of the American Academy 


of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, is a paper by Miles 
M. Dawson of Illinois upon ‘‘ American Life Insurance Methods.”’ 
10 pp. Price, 15 cents. 


Harper & Broruers have published Charles Dudley 
Warner’s ‘‘ A Little Journey in the World” as an extra number of 
the Franklin Square Library, with illuminated paper covers. 396 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 


Tue American Book Company has had the Spencerian 


system of penmanship carefully, artistically, and pedagogically re- 
vised. The price per copy is 8 cents. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. Edited by Mortimer Lamson Ear'e. Price 
90 cents. ——-CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES, (2 vols.) Edited by 
Alfred W. Pollard, Price, $3.00.—THE HIsTORY OF GREECE. By 
Adolph Holm. Price, $2.50.— LATIN PHRASE BooK. By C. Meiss- 
ner. Price, $1.10. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

THE VICTORY OF OUR FAITH. Ky Anna Robertson Brown. Ph.D. 
Price, 25 cents.—— TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. From the French of Al- 
phonse Daudet. Price, 75 cents.——TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC PROGRESS. By William North Rice. Price, 75 cents. Boston: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

BECAUSE I LovE You. Edited by Anna E Mack. Price, $1.50.— 
Simms ONLY SEVENTEEN. By Virginia F. Townsend. Price, 50 
cents.——-I AmM WELL. By C. W. Post. Price, $1.25..——MOLLIE 
MILLER. By Effie W. Merriman. Price $1.25.——Wisk JEROMR’s 
BANNERS. By Irene Jerome. Price, 50 cents each.— A HILLTOP 
SUMMER. By Allan Yates Keith. Price, $1.25.——BackK COUNTRY 
Porms. By Sam Walter Foss. Price, $1.50. « Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

THE SECRET OF A LETTER. By Gertrude Warden. Price, 50 
cents. New York: The International News Company. 

ELEMENTARY BOTANICAL EXERCISES. By Charles E. Bessey, 
Pb.D. Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller. 

WHITER THAN 8Now. By the author of “Juror No. 12” Price, 
25 cents. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ALGEBBA. By Stewart B. Sabin. Price, 
50 cents. —-ROBINSON’S NEW INTELECTUAL ARITHMETIC. Price, 
35 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

VAILE’S VERTICAL WRITING CoPY BOOKS AND MANUAL ELE- 
MENTARY CouBSE. (5 books and Alphabet Wall Cards.) Books and 
Manual, 50 cents. Cards, 50 cents per set. Chicago: E. 0. Vaile. 

HoME TREATMENT FOR CATABRHS AND COLDs. By Leonard 
Dessar, M.D. New York: Home Series Publishing Company. 

HAND-BOOK FOR SCHOOL TRUSTEES OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YorxK. By OC. W. Bardeen. Price, 50 cents. —-MustT GREEK GO? 
By John Kennedy.——UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. IN AEERICAN HISTORY, CIVIL GOVEEN- 
— AND SCHOOL LAW. Price, 25 cents. Syracuse, N. Y,: C. W. 

ardeen. . 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING Pins. By Theodore Child. Price, $2 00. 
— A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. Logie Robertson. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

DEFINITIONS OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, WITH INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THEIR CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. By Dr. Konrad Ganzen- 
muller. New York: Kurt Moebus. 








Corea 


In these days everybody is interested in the 
little “ hermit nation”— that bone of contention 
between China and Japan — yet comparatively 
few Americans have more than a vague idea of 


its geography and history. With a 


supplying definite information on this interesting 
and really important topic, the American Book 
Company have issued “Corea, The Hermit 
Nation,” a pamphlet which forms No. IV. of 
Bulletin Series. 
Besides the geography and history of the penin- 
it describes the characteristics of the 
people, their government, politics, industries, | 
education, and religion, and contains a large | 
map of Corea, with parts of China and Japan. | 
This pamphlet is mailed free on application. | 


the American Educational 


sula, 


OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 


“The Country School Problem,” 
EMERSON E. WHITE. 


“The First Year’s Latin Study.” By Isaac 
B. BurGEss, associate author of Harper & 
Burgess’ Inductive Latin Method. 


“The Educational Value of Geography and 
The Internationai Date Line.”’ By Tos. 
F. Harrison, author of Harper’s School 
Gecgraphies. 

“Some Notes on the Report of the Com- 


mittee of Ten Touching the Inductive 
Method.” 


By Dr. 


view to 


We also issue 





SPECIMEN PAGES OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Small and Vincent’s Introduction to the 
Study of Society. 


Willis’s Practical Flora. 


| Arrowsmith and Whicher’s First Latin 
Readings. 


Harper and Castle’s Inductive Greek 
Primer. 


Any of the pamphlets or specimen pages men- 
| tioned above will be sent free on request. Also our 
| Bulletin of New Books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New Yor«k CINCINNATI CHIGAGO 


BOsTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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- Macmillan and Company’s New Books. 





English Language and Literature. 
Just Ready. 
The History of the English Language. By O iver FARRAR 
EMERSON, A. M., Pu. D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Philol- 
ogy in Cornell University. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Chronological Outlines of American Literature. By SELDEN 
L. Wuitcoms. With an introduction by BRaNDER Matruews. Crown 
8vo, $1.25, wet. Uniform with 


Chronological Outlines of English Literature. 
IcK RYLAND. Crown 8vo, $1.40, met. 


An Old and Middle English Reader. With Introduction Notes 
and Glossary. 12mo, Cloth, $200, met. By Grorcre E. MAcLEan, 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in the University 
of Minnesota; editor of 


A Chart of English Literature, with References. A Basis 
for Lectures and topical work, and suggestive for courses of private 
reading. Paper, 30 cents, mez. 


The English Religious Drama. 
Wellesley College. $1.50, wet. 


A Primer of Historical English Grammar. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A. Clarendon Press Series. 16mo, 60 cents, net. 


The Elements of English Grammar. 


Cloth, 60 cents, mez. 


It is far and away the best of its class hitherto published for boys of thirteen to sixteen years of age, 
and if we mistake not, will soon become a standard text in secondary schools and mark a new epoch in the 
teaching of English grammar. Mr. West’s work reveals the learning of the scholar, and the instinct of 
the teacher. It is interesting without triviality, scientific without pedantry, eclectic without scrappiness, 
and stimulating to thought to a degree unapproached by any other grammar we know. — Guardian 


A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary for the use of Students. By 
Joun R. Crark HAtt, M.A., Ph.D. Small 4to. Price, $4.50, mez. 


By FREDER- 


By KaTHARINE LEE BarTEs, 


By ALFRED S. WEsT. 


| Modern Languages. 


A NEW VOLUIIE IN BUCHHEII’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 


GRISELDIS. A Dramatic Poem. By FRIEDRICH HALM. Cloth, go cents, met. ¥ Edited 
with Biographical and Historical Introductions, Critical Analysis and Notes by C. A.*Bucnu- 
HEIM, Phil. Doc., F.C P. 

“Dr. Buchheim by his excellent editions of the German classics, has done far 
man to forward the study of German in England and America.” — Westminster — a a 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION, By Dr. C. A. BUCHHEIM 
16mo, 40 cents, wef. A new edition with Vocabulary, of Parts I and IT, of 


MATERIALS FOR GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Dr. C. A. Bucn. 
HEIM, 16mo, $1.00, met. Edited by E. S. BuCHHEIM. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. By E. S. BucHHem. 
Editor of “German Poetry for Beginners,” Niebuhr’s ‘ Heroen Geschichten,” Chamisso’s 
“Peter Schlemihl,” etc. 16mo, 60 cents. 


Selected passages from modern English authors for translation into German. With Notes, 
een Appendix, Tables illustrating the Order of Words in German, and a complete Vocab. 
ulary. 





NEW VOLUIIE IN MACIMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


COLOMBA. By PROSPERSMERIMEE. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by EUGENE Fas- 
NACHT. 18mo, 60 cents. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. The “Lager” and “Piccolomini.’”’ Edited with Introduc- 
tions and Notes, by KARL HERMANN BREUL, Ph.D., editor of Schiller’s “‘ Maria Stuart,” etc. 


16mo, 90 cents, net. 

KLEE’S DIE DEUTSCHEN HELDENSAGEN. Containing the stories of Hagen 
and Hilde, and Gudrun. With Introduction, Notes, and Complete Vocabulary, by H. J. 
WOLSTENHOLME. 16mo, 70 cents. 

GUIZOT’S DISCOURS SUR L’HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION D’AN- 
GLETERRE. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by H. W. Eve. 16mo, 60 cents. 


‘4 vd 
MERIMEE’S COLOMBA. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by ARTHUR R. RoPEs, 





16mo, §0 cents. 





A NEW ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


Physiology for Beginners 


Pre 





LPL LPP PS 


This little work is intended for those who, without previous knowledge of the subject, desire to begin the serious study of Physiology. 


didactic manner than the E/ementary Lessons of Professor Huxley, and, it is hoped, may serve as an introduction to that volume. 
It is adequately illustrated with upwards of one hundred figures and directions for many simple experiments to be 


holas himself equally with Dr. Shore responsible for its contents. 
performed before the class. 


By Micnaet Foster, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., author of “ A Text-book of Physiology,” etc., 
and Lewis A. Suore. A. M., M.D. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 240. 


Price, 75 cents. 


It is written in a more elementary and 
The whole has been supervised by Dr. Foster, who 





MACIILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


‘‘ These books are presented in admirable type and bound in neat style. and comprise select portions 
of the great Greek and Latin authors, edited by eminent practical teachers, with introductions and notes 
at the end of each volume. The series is designed to supply first-class text-books for the higher schools 
and colleges. The notes are judiciously made, giving the student just such helps as will best furnish him 
with a correct knowledge of the text and a thorough insight into the structure of the language.” —Journal 


of Education. 
CICERO’S PRO MURENA. 


Edited with Introduction, Outline of the Speech, Notes, etc., by J. H. 
FREESE, M.A. 60 cents, et. 
EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. 
Edited with Introduction and Critical Apparatus by Mortimer LAMSON 
Earte, Ph.D., Barnard College. $1.00, met. 
BOOKS I-VI OF THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. 


Edited with Introduction and Full Explanatory and Critical Notes, by 
T. E. Pac, M.A., editor of “The Odes of Horace,” etc. $1.25, vet. 


LATEST ISSUES IN 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Of convenient size, bound in cloth, each, 50c., net. 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. 


Supplementary Reading for Classes in Geography. 
By Miss CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ ‘Golden Deeds,” etc. 


** In each and all of her varied works. Miss Yonge exhibits the same careful standard of work. the 
same desire for accuracy, the same high level of intention which seeks to make work In all its branches 
helpful and supplementary tothe highest truth, and a noteworthy good breeding.”=—The Literary World. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 
By LORD MACAULAY. 


This convenient volume contains a selection from Macau'ay’s biographical essays, including those on 
Francis Atterbury, John Bunyan, Oliver Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, William Pitt,together with a brief 


Life of Lord Macaulay himself, 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
Of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Largaage. 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED WITH NOTES BY FRANOIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 





‘* We have frequently expressed our preference. among all collections of English Lyrical Poetry, for 
The Golden Treasury. It is now. we believe. over thirty vears since it appeared first, and it remains to- 
day not only substantially unchanged. but subtantiallv also, a un'que example of the power of genius to 
put a work by one effort thead of all its imitacors.”"— The Independent. 





The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class Management. 
By JOSEPH LANDON, F.G:S., author of ‘School Management.” 12mo, Pages 462. $1.60, net. 


Intended to p 
teaching devices, class management, an 


ie ks for a teacher’s use. Having been connected for nearly a q"ar- 
Cee ot ee ee ee es school management, the author has had long ex- 


ter of a century with a training college as lecturer on 
ert he treats. What are the requirements and acquirements of a good 
Dasher’ wher penant Ut esas. hat is meant by a lesson, teaching devices, and detailed plans of les- 


teacher, w hing, W 
sons, methods in instraction and in class management. are among the topics treated, and all are so clearly 


presented that the reader can readily reduce them to daily practice.” —The Chautauquan. 


FITCH—Lectures on Teaching. Delivered in the University of Cambridge, by 
].G. Fircn, M.A., Inspector of Schoo's. With a Preface by THOMAS HUNTER, 


Ph.D., of the Normal College, New York. $1.00. 
Mr. Fitch’s book covers so wide a field, and touches on so many burning questions, 
that we must be content to recommend it as the best existing vade mecum for the teacher. 
He is always sensible, always judicious, never wanting in tact: . he brings to aye 
the ripe experience of a well-stored mind, and he possesses in a remarkable degree the art 


of exposition.—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 





Teachers are invited to apply for our new catalogue a 





resent the broader outlines and essential characteristics of the teacher’s work; more especially the theory of oral teaching, the preparation of lessons, the use of 
d the various methods of carrying on instruction in those branches of knowledge which are commonly taught in schools. 


** A useful book, well thought out, solid and methodical from cover to cover. The author adheres to 


the tradition in inciuding “principles” as well as ‘‘ practice,” but, as he frankly tells us, the book treats 
the subject * on the art side rather than on the scientific side.” sothat it may be of as thoroughly practi- 
cal and useful a character as possible, Still the underlying science has been carefully keptin mind. The 
art of the experienced teacher—and of the experienced teacher of teacber*—is apparent in the minuteness 
of the discussion, and in the detail with which the analysis is carried out.’’—The Dial. 


THRING—Theory and Practice of Teaching. By the Rev. Epwarp Turine, 

M.A. 16mo. $1.00. 

We hope we have said enough to induce teachers in America to read Mr. Thring’s 
book. They will find it a mine in which they will never dig without some substantial return, 
either in high inspiration or sound practical advice. Many of the hints and illustrations 
given are of the greatest value for the ordinary routine work of the class-room. Still more 
helpful will the book be found in the weapons which it furnishes to the schoolmaster where- 


with to guard against his greatest danger, slavery to routine.—Vation. 


nd classified lists of text-books, mailed to any address on application without charge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE RHODE 
ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
was held at Infantry hall, Providence, October 25, 26, and 27. 

In his introductory address President Joseph E. Mowry congrat- 
ulated the institute on its fiftieth anniversary; he spoke of the 
progress of education daring the last half century, especially the 
changes in Rhode Island schools, many of which had been the re- 
sult of the Institute of Instruction. He then went on to say: 
‘* Great as has been ite influence in the future, it ought to be greater, 
All teachers need it, that they may come together to discuss the 
practical things of school life and remedy its weakness ; the normal 
and college graduates need it to gain wisdom from the experience 
of their elders; the older teachers, for new ideas; the poor teach- 


ers, for inspiration from the good ones; all, for encouragement 
and the social element.’ 

After this address an interesting paper on ‘‘ Plant Study in the 
Primary Grades ’’ waa read by Miss Edith Goodyear of the normal 
training school. The study of plants was strongly advocated, not 
only for ite value in connection with reading, spelling, language, 
and drawing, but also for ita value im leading the child to see 
beauty in common things, and to think beautifal thoughts about 
common things; thus elevating the life of the child, and through 
the child the life of the masees. As to the method, the work must 
be adapted to the needs of the child, even if it does not seem logical 
and scientific to the mature mind. Let technical terms and the 
whys and wherefores of plant life and habit wait. It doesn't mat- 
ter much where the child begins his study, or what he studies, for 
the story of plant life is ina circle ; the flower leads to the seed jast as 
surely as the seed leads to the flower. But how he studies is im- 
portant. The child should have the object in his hand or on the 
desk, that he may study it closely and carefully. The teacher will 
not tell the child what he will see if he looks, or allow half seeing. 
For the purpose of the lesson is not to make the child a recipient of 
truth, but to develop in him the ability to discover truth. The 
exercise of the imagination should keep pace with the observation 
in order to develop the appreciation of the beantiful. Quotations 
from the poets are good so far as they go, but children have beau- 
tiful thoughts, and they should be given a chance to express them. 

Miss Goodyear’s paper was followed by a “ Claas Lilustration,’’ 
conducted by Miss Mary E. Bosworth, with a class of young chil- 
dren from the same school. 

The afterneon session was opened by a paper on ‘' Nataral Sci- 
ence in the Common Schools: Why and How ?”’ by Professor H. 
C. Bumpus of Brown University. He emphasized especially that 
the study of nature trains the power of observation, and then de- 
scribed and demonstrated a number of devices which are helpful in 
the instruction of pupils. 

Professor Bampus was followed by Principal George F. Weston 
of the Vineyard-street grammar school, who read a paper on ‘‘The 
Marking System: Reasons For and Against.'? He advocated the 
following method as the most satisfactory one now before the edu- 
cational public: that the period of recitation be given wholly to the 
work in band, to developing, stimulating, guiding the pupil; that 
once a month an estimate be made outside of school hours and with- 
out the aid of daily marke or monthly examinations; that when a 
division of the subject has been completed a written test be given; 
and that the average of the monthly estimates and the written tests 
be the basis of the pupil’s promotion. 

Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of drawing in Massachusetts, 
spoke upon ‘‘ Drawing as a Language in Other Studies.”” Drawing 
has its place in the public school, because helpful in three lines of 
activity—observation, thought, and expression. It has been said 
that drawing in the public schools is a failure. It will be as long 
as drawing is not used as a language for the expression of ideas, 
but confined to an hour or two a week. Asin language we need 
both general and special lessons, so in drawing we need general 
work in the shape of illustrative sketching, in addition to the special 
work in the shape of technical drawing. It is natural for children 


to draw as well as to get into mischief; encourage that desire to - 


draw both by precept and example, and jadge of the value of each 
sketch by ite embodiment of ideas. Iilustrative sketching is valua- 
ble in connection with work in language, number, history, geog- 
raphy, and nature study. 

Thursday evening there was an illustrated lecture on ‘“‘ The 
Mysteries of the Flowers,”’ by W. Hamilton Gibson of Brooklyn 
N. Y., the well-known naturalist, artist, and author. The lecturer, 
by mechanical charts and devices of his own, revealed to his audi. 
ence that the flowers welcome and requite the bee and other insects, 
and are not their passive victims. The bee is fulfilling a mission 
when he loade his sack with the nectar of the flowers. Different 
forms in the flower kingdom are not the result of an idle whim. 
Cross fertilization, which yields the most vigorous plants, is the 
secret, and most flowers are adapted for it, although they may re- 
tain the means of self-fertilization. Forms of corollas, stamens, and 
pistile are devices for securing the services of insects; the color to 
attract tht eye; the fragrance to attract the smell; the nectar to 








satisfy the insect ; and the spots on the corolla indicate the road to 
the nectar. 

As Thursday was devoted almost wholly to science discussion, #0 
Friday was distinctively a language session. The first paper was 
by D. W. Hoyt, principal of Providence high achool, whose 
topic was ‘‘ The Benefits Derived from a Study of Latin by Papils 
Who Do Not Go to College.”” The paper in brief was:— — 

Experience shows that those who have studied only English do 
not understand that as well as those who have studied another lan- 
guage. Especially is this true in the matter of origin of words and 
historical changes, and in appreciation of shades of meaning. For 
this purpose a profound knowledge of some foreign language is not 
essential. 

Questions arise in regard to the choice of the language. It is less 
important what language is studied; more important that a lan- 
guage be studied in addition to one’s own vernacular. Bat for 
educational value an inflected language should be chosen. The 
study of Latin isto be preferred for the intellectual training it 
gives, the power to perceive and express differing shades of thoaght, 
the ability to grasp the force of forms and relations, and the habits 
of work acquired. Many of our words, prefixes, and snffixes are 
derived from that language, and as derivation is understood diction 
becomes purer. ; 

A discussion was opened by Mr. Charles E. Dennis of the Provi- 
dence high school, in which he claimed that the advantages did 
not compensate for the time spent; that the light thrown upon the 
structure of English will be yielded by any foreign language ade- 
quately for the pupil not going to college; snd that much of the 
coveted culture usually gained from original resources is obtainable 
through the medium of translations. 

The next topic was ‘* What Knowledge of Evglish Should the 
Grammar School Graduate Have, and How May This Be Gained?’’ 
This was ably discussed by Supt. Benjamin Baker of Newport. 

The pupil should rarely make mistakes in punctuation and para- 
graphing; his speech should be free from grammatical errors, and 
his ideas should bs expressed clearly. He shou'd be able to write a 
terse and clear business letter, the ordinary businese forms, and 
notes conforming to the laws of good society; to express himself 
clearly on his feet before men. He should not hesitate to express 
himeelf in pen and ink; he should have an unconscious taste for 
good literature, and some knowledge of the principles of language. 

Language is both a science and an art, and training in both is 
necessary. Technical grammar has been over-emphasized in 
the past; today some would throw out all technical grammar, 

and train only in the art. Both methods are extreme, and fail to 
bring abont the desired result. There must be cultivated in the 
child that critical habit in his use of Janguage which will carry bim 
through life. But the child does not see how technical grammar 
can aid his speaking and writing, and he bas no interest init. A 
child even of ten years likes a foreign language, and it ie well to 
take advantage of the interest of the child. The critical study of a 
foreign language will enable the pupil to acquire the science of his 
own; to acquire the art he must practice his own language. The 
teacher must guard her own speech for its purity, and create in her 
pupils the feeling that school is a place not to be profaned by incor- 
rect English. Good reading matter should be introduced into the 
schoolroom, and the use of the public library encouraged. Fall 
expression must be insisted upon, even if it seems formal and 
pedantic; life will take out the formality and pedantry rapidly 
enough. Composition work should be upon themes concerning 
which the pupil has substantial ideas; then it will not be hated. 

Friday evening a banquet was given in the Trocadero, preceded 
by a reception complimentary to the surviving founders of the insti- 
tute, especially the Hon. Henry Barnard. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by His Excellency Governor Brown, Commissioner Stockwell, 
Dr. Barnard, Hon. Amos Perry, Dr. William A. Mowry, and Pro- 
fessor Alonzo Williams; and Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell read an 
anniversary poem. 

Saturday morning Mrs. Eva Kellogg, editor of ‘‘ Primary Eda- 
cation,’’ gave a delightfal talk on ‘‘ The Dangers of Mechanism in 
the Pablic Schools.’’ She was followed by Superintendent Fisher 
of Pawtucket, who spoke of ‘‘ The Professional Association of 
Teachers.”’ Emma E. Brown. 








IN speaking of Rider Haggard, as a schoolboy, an old classmate 
says: ‘‘T have a very distinct recollection of the future novelist, as 
I first saw him at the Ipswich grammar school,—a tall lad, who was 


evidently growing out of his clothes, with loosely-hung frame, 
featares thin almost to gauntness, but lighted up by bright eyes, 
which revealed an innate kindliness of disposition, and a shock of 
rather rebellious hair. His manner was remarkably diffident, and 
he had the aspect of one who has been startled, but not frightened. At 
that time he certainly gave no indication of his future fame, save 
that I seem to recall a certain dormitory reputation for yarn-spin- 
ning. His ascent of Parnassus was made with toil and difficulty, 
and after three terms in the same form he was “shoved up”’ to 
the upper fourth, where he passed four more terms, and finally he 
got another move to the other lower fifth, which was just before he 
left. He was almost invariably nearer the bottom of the form than 
the top, and the extent of the classical attainments that his books 
reveal is a source of wonder and amazement to his old schoolfellows.’’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE TEACHERS. 


One of the most largely attended meetings of the New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Association was the forty-firet, which wae called to 
order by President Frank W. Whitney at ten o’clock Friday, Oc- 
tober 26, in the First Free Baptist church in Manchester. Rev. 
N. A. Avery offered the opening prayer. A atringed quartette 
rendered two selections, and a large chorus of high-school pupils 
closed the opening exercises with three chorals under the direotion 
of Professor J. J. Kimball. 

State Superintendent Gowing welcomed the association, and 
struck the keynote of the convention and the purpose of the asso- 
ciation when he said, “ You have pledged yourselves to sound 
scholarship and advance in your profession.’’ 

The most scholarly address of the meeting was given by Dr. L. 
R. Klemm on ‘' Herbartianism in Education.”’ At home with his 
subject, and speaking with authority, he was, perhaps, the most 
instructive speaker of the entire programme. His subject was di- 
vided into three heads — correlation, apperception, and interest. 
The discussion following his paper was taken up by President 
Murkland, President Tacker, and Superintendent Harris of 
Keene. 

In the afternoon Superintendent Datton of Brookline, Mass., 
read a carefally-prepared paper on ‘‘ Codrdination of Studies.”’ 
He was followed by Laura Fisher, whose thoughtful paper on 
‘* Unification of Primary Work,’’ with frequent extemporaneous 
remarks, held the attention of the audience for nearly an hour. 


H. T. Bailey, in his inimitable way, both instructed and amused 
the audience, laughter frequently interrupting him and hearty 
applause greeting the close of his talk on ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of 
Illustrative Drawing.”’ 

The last address of the afternoon was by Miss Lucy Wheelock 
on * Kindergarten Work in Pablic Schools.”’ In the twenty min- 
utes that she spoke of the advanced kindergarten work that could 
be done in the public schools she put as much thought, and nearly 
as many words, as some speakers could put into twice that time. 
Her earnestners was contagious. : , 

In the evening a large audience listened to a most delightful*lec- 
ture on “Sidney Lanier, Artist and ‘Teacher,’’ by President Mer- 
rill E. Gates. The fine analysis of his poetry and the romantic ac- 
count of his life were a revelation to many. 

Saturday forenoon was given up to a discussion of ‘* Professional 
Training of Teachers,” by Superintendent Carroll of Worces- 
ter, President Whitman of Colby University, Principal Hast- 
ings of Nashua, and Superintendent Folsom of Dover. The 
topics assigned to each were: The training in colleges, in normal 
schools, in summer schools, and in reading of educational works. 
The discussion was the warmest of the entire meeting, and was 
participated in by Dr. C. C. Rounds, Tucker, and Harris, and 
Principal Somes and Winch of Manchester. Considerable warmth 
was generated over the comparative merits and standings of colleges 
and normal schools. The final word was that each supplemented 
the other. 

The committee on education and legislation recommended that 
legislative enactments be asked for providing for state examination 
of teachers, the proper certificating of teachers, the supervision of 
public schools in towns, and the securing of » pedagogical library 
and museum in connection with the state library. 

For the coming year J. C. Simpson of Portsmouth was elected 
president; C. L. Wallace of Lisbon, vice-president; C. W. Biok- 
ford of Manchester, treasurer; and Mrs. M. H. Dowd of Manches- 
ter, secretary. 

SAID AT THE MEETING. 


Dr. L. R. Klemm: “Education is growth. All have said it, 
but none convinced us till Herbart told us.” .. . ‘* Education is 
the reeult of our entire environment. No man fioishes his edoce- 
tion till he dies.”’ ... ‘'In order to have concentric growth, the 
studies must be grouped concentrically.” ... ‘‘Namber in the 
primary grades contains all the germe of the higher mathematics.” 
. . « Apperception is to the mind what assimilation is to the 
body.”? . . . ‘One kind of mental food will not do for all 
pupils.” . . . ‘*Notwo persons think precisely the same things 
in the same way.”’ .. . “‘ Interest in learning is the same as ap- 
petite in eating.’’ . . . “ Forcing a child to learn is as pernicious 
as forcing him to eat.’’ 

President W. J. Tucker: ‘‘ An aid to the new education is the 
protesting child, who will be taught in the way he thinks, or not be 
taught at all.’”’ .. . ‘‘ Any man who finds nature at its source is 
the man to study.” . . . ‘* We must be governed by what inter- 
esta the child.’’ 

Superintendent S. T. Dutton: ‘‘ Breadth is what we want, not 
the skill of the clerk in adding figures.”’ 

Laura Fisher: ‘‘ Education means the uplifting of individual 
man into universal manhood.”’ 











HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. | 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. “ow? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 


come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
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thus be enabled to find “‘ just the right position,’”’ 
Address 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
tf ,6034 Woodlawn Ave.,.Chicago. 
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General Agents to control agents at home, 
for *‘ Dictionary of U. 8. History,’ by Prof. 

Needed by every teacher, pupil, and fam- 
by press and public. 
PURITAN PUB, CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Comprising an outline of the history of the 
United States and over 300 important search 
A considerable amount of miscellaneous matter. 
the states, the mottoes and popular names of cities; anda 
and outlines for writing, how to use dates to advantage, etc 
8. Constitution, with questions developing the State Consti | 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 26: Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 

October 20-217 New’ 
cto 27: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association, Manchester. e 

October 26-27: Northern Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Aurora. 

October 26: Essex County Teachers’ Association, 
Lawrence, 

October 26: Plymouth County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Brockton, Mass. 

October 26: Hampden County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield. 

November 6: Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, grammar section, Cambridge; primary 
section, Union square, Somerville; afternoon 
session, Boston. 

November 8-10: Northeastern Iowa Association, 
Waterloo. 

November 8-10: Indiana Association of City and 
Town School Superintendents, Indiapapolia. 

November 9: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 

November 10: Bristol County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fall River. 

November 15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ratland. 

November 23-24 : North Central Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Abilene. 

November 29-30: Central Kansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Marion. 

December 7-8: Southeastern Iowa Association, 
Fairfield. 

December 26-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Aasocia- 
tion, Des Moines. 

Reneiies 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ Associa- 


" Ww. 
December 26-28 : Oregon State Teachers’ Asaoci- 
ation, Portland. 
December 26-28: Minnesota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Paul. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The death of Miss Mary A. Lathrop of. the Los 
Angeles normal school is a great grief as well as 
surprise. She had been at her work but a few 
weeks, but had made friends everywhere, No 
woman has ever come to the coast and won her 
way so rapidly and securely as she. Professor 
Pierce has already arranged for another expert 
from Boston, who will take up the Sloyd work 


very soon. 


IOWA. 


The Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Waterloo, Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 8, and Friday and Saturday, November 9 and 
10, 1894. Programme :— 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. Thursday evening. Ad- 
dress, Superintendent Henry Sabin; ‘* Outsiders’ 
Views of What the Public Schools Most Need,” Hon. 
H. C. Hemeaway, Cedar Falls; F. W. Faulkes, editor 
Gazette, Cedar Rapids. 

Friday morning. ‘A Couple of Hours with Hobby 
Riders.’”’ ** Physical Culture,” Emma J. Fordyce, 
Cedar Rapids; ‘Manual Training,’ U E. Taylor, 
director manual training. Iowa city schools ; 
* Civics,” Superintendent George Chandler, Osage; 
** Supplementary Reading,” Superintendent Charles 
Elared Shelton, Burlington; * Schoolhouse Sanita- 
tion,”’ Superintendent J. T. Merrill, Cedar Rapids. 

Friday afternoon. ‘Reading: How, What. Why?” 
Superin endent VO. J. Laylander, Cedar Falis; Ab- 
bietta W. Porter, Chicago. Genera! discussion led 
by Jonathan Piper. ‘* Neeaed School Legislation 
and Ways of Obtaining It,”’ Hon. J. M. Rea, Grundy 
Centre; Hon. J. B. Knoepfier, Lansing. 

Friday evening. Symposium —* Are the Public 
Schools Accomplishing what may be Reasonably 
Expected of Them?” ‘* What Should the Patron Ex- 

t?” Principal Lvdia Hinman, East Waterloo 
Pigh school; ‘** What Should the Teacher Expect ?” 
Superintendent L. E A. Ling, Cresco; ** What may 
the SREperet who is Nota Patron Expect?” Pro- 
fessor L. W. Parish, State normal school; * Do the 
Public Schoois Meet These Expectations ?’’ Su- 
perintendent W. A Doran. Monticello. 

Saturday afternoon. ‘Is it within the Province 
of the High School to Prepare Pupils for College ?” 
Dr. J. W. Bissell, president Upper Lowa University ; 
Principal H. H. Roberts, Davenport _ school; 
Professor I. A. Loos, Iowa State University. ‘“ The 
County Inst'tute—From a County Superintendent’s 
Standpoint.” Superintendent W. A. McCord, Polk 
county; ‘‘ Frum a City School Man’s Standpoint,” 
Professor Thomas M. Irish, Dubuque; ‘* From a 
Country Teacher’s Standpoint.”’ 

SPECIAL MEETINGS. Saturday forenoon. Wom. 
an’s Round Table, Grace I. Nurton, Cedar Falls, 
chairman. High school topics—‘‘ Number of Studies 
for Each Pupil. and Length of Recitation Period”: 
*The Boy’s Mother”; ** How Much Should the 
Teacher for a Pupil’s Social Life?” Grammar 
school topics: ‘‘ English; What and How Much?” 





THERE is more catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be incura- 
ble. Fora great many years doctors pronounced 
it a local disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment, pronounced it incurable. Science has proven 
catarrh to be a constitutional disease and therefore 
requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manafactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the 
market. It is taken internally in doses from ten 
drops to a teaspoonful. It acts directly on the 
blood and mucons surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circalars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O. Sold by 


druggists, 750. v 


‘* What Becomes of the Sixth and Seventh Grade 
Boy ee * Rhetoricals in the Grades.” Primary top- 
ics: Nature Study; Is It a Fad?” Kindergarten 
owe Fa 4 and "tage; oo Is Practicable?” 
siona ecogniti 

Teachers Have?” guition should Primary 

und Tabie for Country School Teachers, Pro- 
fessor CG. P. Colgrove. Nora Springs, chairman.-- 
| What Should Be Expected of Country Teachers—As 
to Education,” County Superintendent A. W. White, 
Vinton, leader; “As to Health.” County superin- 
tendent F. H. Bloodgood, West Union, leader; *‘ As 
to Spirit and Professional Training.” ©. E. Birch- 
ard, ex-superintendent, Scott county, leader ; 

Relative Value of the Branches in the Common 
School Course to the Average Country Pupil,” 
County Superintendent R. C. Barrett. Osage. leader. 

School Masters’ Round Table, President H. H. 
Seerley, State norma] school, chairman. “ What 
Changes are Desirable in the Course of Study Be- 
low the High School?” Superintendent OC. P. Rogers 
Marshalltown. leader; ‘How May the Standai 
of Iowa High Schools be Raised and be Made More 
Un'form ?” Superintendent W. F. Cramer, Iowa 
ere Of ials’ Meeti 

00) cialis’ Meeting, County Superintendent 
J. L. Buechele, Waterloo, chairman. “The Condi- 
tion of Country Schceolhouses,” State Superintend- 
ent Henry Sabin; “ Rules for Governing Schools,” 
Dr. G. A. Newman, Cedar Falis; “ Moral Support 
School Officers should give Teachers,” Hon. C. W. 
Mullan, Waterloo her topics for discussion: 
** Relation of School Officers to Patrons”; ‘School 
Visitation by School Officers ”’ 

College Round Table, Professor F. C. Eastman, 
Fayette, chairman. ‘* The Kelation of the College 
to the Community,” Professor F. C. Eastman, Fay- 
ette, leader; ‘‘ What Causes Prevent a More Com- 
plete Understanding between the College and the 
People ?”’ Profesior Thomas Nicholson, Mt. Vernon, 
leader; ‘Is it Desirable to Try to Effect a Better 
Understanding — By Introducing More of the So- 
called Utility Studies into the Carriculum?” President 
Hugh Robinson, Hopkinton, leader; *‘ By Universit 
Extension Methods ?” (In Iowa.) Professor J. J. 
McConnell, Iowa City, leader. 


MINNESOTA, 


The Minneapolis schools opened with an enroll- 
ment of 24,247. 

Increased accommodations have been provided 
for 1,700 pupils by the throwing open of three 
new buildings, the Van Cleve, which will seat 800, 
the Douglas, which will accommodate the same 
number, and the Kenwood, which will provide 
room for 100 pupils. 

At the convention of Indian teachers, recently 
held in St. Paul, the field of work among the In- 
dians was covered by exhaustive and interesting 
discussions and papers. Resolutions setting forth 
plane of work for the fature were adopted, and 
recommendations were sent to the general govern- 
ment in regard to the best methods of instructing 
and civilizing the Indians. 


NEBRASKA. 


All over the state there is rejoicing over Presi- 
dent Canfield’s loyalty to the State University, 
declining a thousand dollars more salary at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 


NEW YORK. 


Dr. Frank McMurry has entered upon hie 
work at Boffalo, where he has a private training 
school. Several public spirited citizens are be- 
hind the movement. It is intended that it shall 
develop into an institution of special power for the 
stady of educational problems. 

At the meeting of the New York Society of 
Pedagogy, October 24, in the City College, Dr. E. 
M. Wahl read a paper on ‘‘ Educational Prob- 
lems in the United States.’’ 


OHIO. 
The Central Ohio Teachers’ Association meete 
at Dayton, November 9 and 10. Addresses: 
‘* Inaugaral,”’ J. A. Shanon, president ; President 











W.G. Frost, Berea College, Berea, Ky.; Dr. 
Richard G. Boone, Ypsilanti, Mich. ‘‘ Annual 
on cheek yay\Ww/77-. 
and brow SS S$ 


is evidence ~ 
that the 
body 1s 
getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health ts 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scotts Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N, Y. All druggists. 














HEN COBRESPONDING with Adver- 
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tisers please mention this Journal. 


Address,’’ Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, Worcester, 
Mase. ; Superintendent S. H. Jones, Cleveland; 
Miss Aznoah Latham, Colambus. 

The Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association meets 
at Marietta on the 30th of November. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


_Dr. John G. Wright of the Worcester (Mass. ) 
high school has entered upon his duties, succeed- 
ing Profeceor George W. Fetter. Dr. Wright is a 
young man with a brilliant record; his promotion 
was every way deserved. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


VERMONT, 


Fred E. Chapin, Dartmouth ’84, who was last 
year a teacher in Mt. Hermon school, is the new 
principal of the Bellows Falls high school. 

Miss Mary L. Wilbur is the new teacher in the 
grammar department of the Saxtons River public 
school, succeeding E. H. Field, who has entered 
Harvard. 

Edward Ellery, A.M., for three years the very 
efficient and popular instructor in the sciences at 


Vermont Academy, is now in Germany, taking | py, 


special work in chemistry at Berlin. His suc- 
cessor is Harry E. Newell, Ph.B., a graduate of 
Colgate University. 

Albert J. Pope, A.B., a graduate of Brown Uai- 
versity, is the new teacher of Latin in Vermont 
Academy, succeeding Charles T. Snow, A.B., who 
has gone into business in Saratoga, N. Y. 

A strong effort will be made with the new legis- 
lature, which has jast convened, to secure a free 
text-book law, and there is little doubt of its pas- 
sage. Governor Faller strongly recommends it in 
his message, and public opinion seems ripe for it. 

Miss Julia E. Goodwin, who for three years was 
teacher of drawing and painting at Vermont 
Academy, buat who has been absent for the past 
two years, pursuing advanced work in her depart- 
ment, has returned to take charge of her old 
work, whereat al] rejoice. 

The total registration at Vermont Academy for 
the term thua far is 187, a larger number than has 
ever been registered at any time before. This 
— the sixth year of Dr. Williams’ principal- 
ship. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


The annual meeting of the New England Con- 
ference of Educational Workers will be held in 


organized a year ago. At the recent annual elec- 
tion of officers, Mr. George H. Hastings of the 
High-street school was chosen president, and F. E. 
Rowe of the Goodrich-street echool, secretary and 
treagurer. 

Penmanship, shorthand, and typewriting have 
been added to the regular course of study of the 
Dalton high school. 

Springfield — With the opening of the present 
year at the Trades school, the course of study is 
being somewhat enlarged. In addition to the 
practical work on which the students are now em- 
ployed, they will henceforth be given more of theo- 
retical work. The classes will be instructed in 
theoretical work in drawing at the high school by 
the superintendent of the school, L. P. Strong, 
who is also to give the students lectures at the 
school shops three daye in each week. The stu- 
dents who entered the employ of the Elektron 
company have all been put at work upon the high- 
est grade work. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Calendar of the Barnard Club School of Peda- 
gogy, Providence :— 


The History of Education (ten lectures): Novem- 
r 3, * Education Among the Greeks,” Professor J. 
Irving Manatt, LL.D.. Brown University: November 
17, ‘* Roman and Early Christian Education.” trofes- 
sor Walter G. Kverett. Brown University; December 
1, ** The Rise of the Universities,” President E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, D.D.. LL.D, Brown U.iversity; De- 
cember 15, ** The Schools of the 16th Century,”’ Pro- 
fessor William E. Wilson, State normal school; Jan- 
| uary 5, ‘Comenius,’ John T. Prince, Ph D., Mas- 
sachusetts board of education; Jan‘ ary 19, ‘* Rous- 
seau and his Forerunners”’ Professor William H. 
Burnham, Ph. D., Clark University ; February 2 
| ** Pestalozzi,” Professor Paul H. Hanus. Harvard 
| University; February 16, ‘* Froebel and the Kinder- 
fi rs Susan 8. Harriman, Froebel school; 
| March 2, * Herbart and Modern German Education,” 
| President Charles DeGarmo, Ph.D., Swarthmore Col- 
lege; March 16, ** Education in 4 merica,”’ Professor 
| a Murray Butler, Ph.D., editor Educational 
eview. 
| Herbartian Pedagogy (four lectures), by Herman T. 
Lukens, Ph. D., Ciark University. member of the 
} Herbart club: Aprii 6, ‘‘ The Doctrines of Appercep- 
| tion aud Interest’’; April 20, ‘*‘ The Choice of Studies, 
| as Determined 7% Apperception and Interest — Cul- 
, ture Epochs.” ay 4, ‘** The Correla ion of Studies, 
| a8 Determined by Apperception and Interest — Con- 
centration.” May 18, ** The Psychological Basis of 
— Observe, Think, Apply — The Formal 
ps. 





CONNECTICUT. 


The New Haven Leader is out in a rousing edi- 
torial endorsement of Superintendent V. G. Cur- 


Copley hall (formerly the skating rink), Claren-' tis’ last report, in which he speaks with emphasis 


don street, near St. James avenue, Boston, on 
Saturday, November 3. Instead of the programme 
usually offered at the meetings, the executive 
committee have accepted, in behalf of the confer- 
ence, an invitation to attend the exhibition of 
works of art suggested for schoolroom decoration 
by the joint committee representing the Boston 
Art Students’ Association. New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers, Public School Art 


League, at Allston hall, Grundmann studios, No- | 


vember 3-10; opening exercises, November 3, at 
10 30 a. m., Copley hall, Grundmann studios. 
Programme: Report of the work of the joint 
committee, by the chairman, Mrs. H. W. Chapin; 
addresses by Mr. Edwin D. Mead and Professor 
Edward S. Morse. 

The Schoolmasters’ Saturday Club of Southern 
Berkshire held their first meeting of the present 
school year at the Miller House, Great Barring- 
ton, Saturday, October 20, with a good attendance. 
They discussed the subject, ‘‘ Toe Schoolmaster 
asa Teacher and as a Man.”’ Principal Sanford 
L. Cutter of the Great Barrington high school 
was elected president and secretary for the ensuing 
year. The next meeting is appointed for Satur- 
day, December 1. Subject for the discussion: 
‘* Professional and General Reading.’’ 

The Plymouth County Teachers’ Association 
convened at Brockton, Friday, October 26, and 
other towns of the county united on that day with 
Brockton in making an exhibit of work in nature 
study that gave evidence that the ‘‘ new stady ” 
was producing practical and fruitfal resulte, 

The Bradford Teachers’ Association meets 
monthly for the discussion of topics connected 
with their work. Its officers are as follows: Pre 
ident, Joseph D. Bartley; vice-president, Miss 
Hatch ; secretary. Miss Day ; executive committee, 
Misses Merrill, Kelly, Davis, and Drury. 

An exhibit of the work in nature study in the 
Brockton schools was on exhibition in the high 
school ball of that city, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of last week. 

Principal Joseph Dana Bartley of the Bradford 
high school on Friday evening, Ootober 20, deliv- 
ered a lecture at Atkinson academy, on ** The 
Greatest Thing in the Natural World, and What 
It Doeg for Us.’’ 

The Grammar Masters’ Club of Fitchburg was 





NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and can be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such @ position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 
particulars address Modern Press Association, 


Chicago, Ill. Ld 


|of the necessity of considering the good of the 
‘school rather than the pleasure or desires of a 
teacher. Mr. Curtis said: ‘* There is little ques- 
| tion but that it is much better that a single indi- 
| vidual should suffer temporary disappointment in 
| the failure of cherished hopes than that a whole 
/ school should lose those golden days of opporta- 
| nity for improvement, which, once lost, can never 
| be recalled. It is the bounden duty of the school 
‘board to see to it that public fands be not used 
‘except for service performed, and that service 
| should not continue when there is obvious lack of 
efficiency. The progressive spirit manifested by 
| the great majority of the teachers of the city, and 
| the industry and zeal they have asa body shown in 
the performance of their duties, and in their ¢fforts 
for self-improvement, call for words of hearty 
commendation.’”’? The Leader says he is ‘‘ dead 
right.”’ 


For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 299. 








THE ART OF TAKING A WALK. 


How many of us understand the art of taking a 
walk ? How many of us can read the story of the 
paving stone we tread, the tree that shades us, the 


bird that flies, and the insect that flattera as we 
pass ? And how many, or how few, of us know 
anything o! the flowers that gem our path, of the 
little plant miscalled weed that does what it can to 
speak of warfare as severe as ever befel ’twixt 
tribe and tribe of men ? Take yonder hardy stalk 
of succory, and if its riddle be read aright, it will 
tell of long ages needed to grind primeval rock to 
the fertility at its roots. Itsazure petals are elo- 
quent of a partnery with insects, whose ministries 
are conferred only when a painted invitation such 
as this is spread before them. Let a child once be 
taught to observe the glowing procession of the 
wild flowers, from the first peeping forth of the 
wood violet to the farewell waved by the golden- 
rod, and in one respect, at least, he will have 
learned how much enjoyment there can be in a 
country ramble. A thousand secrets unwhispered 
to others’ ears will be told him; he will see alli- 
ances, enmities, family traits in buds and blossoms 
that scarce receive a glance from uninstructed eyes. 
In this neglected art of learning to take a walk, 
we have never seen a more admirable bit of prepa- 
ration than ‘‘The Wild Flowers of America,’’ 
published in colors by G. H. Buek & Co. of New 
York. 








In the notice of the Chandler Normal Short- 
hand School, in the JOURNAL of October 18th, 
the word Normal waa by an error printed *' Prac- 
tical,’’ and the word School omitted in the title of 
the notice. The echool is known as the ‘‘ Chandler 
Normal Shorthand School,’’ and is doing a noble 





work in its special sphere. 
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Some Recent Publications. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Wimples and Crisping Pins - - Chi!d Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2 Hf 
History of English Literature - - Robertson bd 
Euripides’ Alcestis - + - - Earie Macmillan & Co, N.Y. 3% 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales’ - - - Pollard pe = - 2 60 
History of Gresse S ae - -_ - - a . 2 H+ 
e efler © ° e - 

Matte’ Miller. - “rs - - Merriman Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 = 
Iliuminated Banners’ - . - - Jerome, ma a 125 
A Hilitop Summer - - - - Keith. a 
Twenty-five Years of Scientific Progress’ - Rice, T.IY, Crowell & Co., Boston 4 
Tartarip on the Alps - - - Daudet. : Y 

Windfall ap By pee sty . a : . - is.) : — G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. ° 
Sketchbook of Geoffrey Crayon. Gent. vols. rving. 

Arthur OEbauahvesey—Hle Life and his Work Moulton Stone & Kimball, Chicago 1 25 
To Greenland and the Pole - - - Stables. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 1 50 
Wild Beasts - - . - - . Porter. ” = . 2 00 
Selections from the Writings of Dean Stanley - Agien. “ 2 25 
Practical Socialism - - - - - Barnet. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 1 50 
Schools and Masters of Sculpture - . Radcliffe. D Appleton & Co., N.Y. 8 00 
Lilian Morris (Translated) ~ . - Lienkiewicz. Little, Brown, & Uo., Boston 
Must Greek Go? - - - - - Kennedy. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Civil Government and School Law - - . sed se 25 
Definitions of Geographical Names - . Ganzenmuller. Kurt Moebius, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE copy for this paragraph was written with ap 
Esterbrook steel pen — jast auch a copy as delights 
the printer. 

—JIn public places the person least fitted to 
point out and explain points of interest is often 
the one who rai es his voice above all the rest. 
Some visitors were strolling through an art gallery 
and had paused between the long rows of statuary. 
“This,’’ said the leader, with a wave of hie hand 
toward a creation in plaster—‘‘this is Apollo, and 
that one over there is his wife, Apollinaris.”’— 
Youths’ Companion. 

“ NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE.”’ 

Rev. John Reid, Jr., of Great Falls, Mont., 
recommended Ely’s Cream Balm to me. I can 
emphasize his statement. ‘‘It is a positive cure 
for catarrh if used as directed.’’—Rev. Francis W. 
Poole, pastor Central Pres. Charch, Helena, Mon. 

It is the medicine above all others for catarrh, 
and is worth its weight in gold. I can use Ely’s 
Cream Balm with safety and it does all that is 
claimed for it.—B. W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 





— Boston Street Car Conductor —‘* How old are 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— With the November number the Arena con- 
cludes its tenth volume, and it gives promise of 
even greater achievement and prosperity for the 
coming year than in the past. A glance at the in- 
dex for the past «ix months shows what an im- 
mense » mount of reading on all subjects is afforded 
in ove volume of this live and progressive review. 
The opening paper in this issue, which contains 
164 pages of reading matter, more than any other 
American monthly, deals with “ The Religion of 
Emerson.’ It is written by W. H. Savage, and it 
will attract the attention of all lovers of the grand 











you, my littlegirl ?’’ Little Giri —‘‘ If the cor- 
poration doesn’t object, I'd prefer to pay full fare 
and keep my own atatistics.’’— Salt Lake City 
Tribune. 


Mars. WINSLOW’s “SOOTHING SYRUP ’”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
ig every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
‘or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents s [w 


ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Express and e Hire, and stop 
at the ae Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral De 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
eevee per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Unior 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 





— Irate German to stranger who has stepped on 





his toe: ‘‘ Mine frient, I know mine feet vas meant 
to be valked on, but dot brivileges so me belong.’’ 


old Concord philosopher. Kuma Oishi, A.M. Ph. 
D., a well-known Japanese scholar, jeducated in 
the United States aud England, writes on ‘‘ The 
Causes which Led to the War in the East.’’ Con- 
gressman Jobn Davis contributes a paper called 
**The New Slavery.’’ A student of occultism 
considers and criticises the Thibetan papers of Dr. 
Hensoldt, under the caption of ‘‘ The Brotherhood 
of India.’’ Catherine H. Spence, the Australian, 
whose lectures on proportional representation 
aroused so much interest this year, writes on ‘‘Ef- 
fective Voting the only Effective Moralizer of 
Politica.’”” W. L. Garver describes the Freeland 
University. Martha Louise Clark deals 

ively with an important subject in ‘‘ The Relation 
of Imbecility to Pauperism and Crime.’”’ Rev. 
Byron A. Brooks considers ‘‘ Christianity as it is 
Preached’’— a title that arouses curiosity. OC. J. 
Buell takes up the pressing difficulties involved in 
‘Immigration and the Land Question.’’ Dr. Henry 
A. Hartt and Dr. J. M. Peebles, M.D., two or- 

thodox Christian scholars and medical men, con 

tribute opposing views on ‘‘ The Bible and Modern 
Spiritualism.’’ B. O. Flower begins a series of 
papers on ‘‘ The Century of Sir Thomas More,”’ 
which he thicks presents certain striking parallels 
in its lierary and social aspects to our own time. 
Thomas E, Will, A.M., has a live and certainly 





DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 


timely subject in “ Political Corruption ; I's Meth- 
ods and How to Defeat It.’? Walter Biackburn 
Harte, who has been to write a series of 
end: pa after the fashion of Harper's ‘‘ Editor's 
Study” and the ‘‘Point of View,’’ winds up a 
number of solid worth and timeliness with a good 
laugh in a humorous essay, called ‘‘ The advent of 
the Young Man.”’ 


— The fol'owing shows the rich variety of sub- 
jecta treated in the Chautauquan for November: 
“ Development of Steamships in the Nineteenth 
Century, ’’ by Lieutenant-Commander Uriel Se 
bree, U.S. N.; ‘‘ Social Life in England in the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ by John Ashton; ‘' The 
Legislature of the German Empire,’’ by Professor 
John W. Bargess, LL.D. ; ‘* Modern Agriculture 
in France,’’ by H. Blerzy; ‘‘Sunday Readingr,"’ 
selected by Bishop Vincent; ‘‘ The Newspaper 
Press of the United States,’’ by Franklin Mat- 
thews; ‘‘The Germany of To-Day,’”’ by Sidney 
Whitman; ‘‘ The Value of Geological Science to 
Man,” by Professor N. 8. Shaler, Sc.D. ; ‘*Lead- 
ere of the House of Representatives,’’ by E. Jay 
Edwards; ‘“‘The Growth of Australia,’ by E. 
Reyer; ‘‘ Major General O. O. Howard, U.S.A.,’’ 
as interviewed by Herbert Johneon ; ‘‘How Should 
Parents Regard Children During Courtship ?”’ by 
Lucy Barnard Cope; ‘*The ‘ Best Man,’” 
story by J. Ed‘nund V. Cooke; ‘‘ A Woman Phar- 
macist,’’ by Carlotta Perry; ‘‘ The Growth and 
Care of the Hair,’”’ by Dr. E. Clasen; ‘‘ After- 
noon Receptions in Washington,’’ by Mrs. S. F. 
Parsons. The department Carrent History and 
Opinion deals with fifteen of the most important 
events of the month. The editorial, C. L. 8. C., 
and book departments complete the very able 
number. Meadville, Pa.: De. T. L. Flood, editor 
and proprietor. $2.00 per year. 


— Harper's Monthly for November is one of the 
most attractive issues of the year. An interesting 
bit of colonial history is by Thomas A. Janvier, 
narrating some of the incidents of the so-called 
** Red Sea Trade.’”’ Jalian Ralpb appears for the | 


second time as a writer of fiction, contributing 
* The Lineman’s Wedding,” a short story of New 
York tenement life. In an article on ‘‘The Capital 





of the Young Republic,’? Henry Loomis Neleon | 
describes the Washington of earlier days as the! 
most uncomfortable capital in the world. The 
second of Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks’ articles on In- 
dia is called ‘‘A Painter’s Impressions of Rejpoo- 
tana’; the impressions are those of a writer as 





well as s painter. Charles D. Lanier contend, 
that the wild turkey ought to have been selected 
as the national bird of the United States “instead 
of the much over-rated and ill-natured eagle,” 
Charles Dudley Warner’s serial, “The Golden 
House,’ reaches its close. fiction of this 
number is fully up to the average, comprisin 
such authors as Jalian Ralpb, Marguerite Merring. 
ton, Grace King, Ewen McPherson, and Joan 
Gardner. New York: Harper Brothers. 


— The Magazine of Art for November has for 
ite frontispiece a photogravure, entitled “Gir 
with Flowers,’ by C. Ulrich. The articles are: 
‘Communion of the Two Elements, Among the 
Early Protestants of Bohemia,” by V. Brozik (en. 
graved by Jonnard); ‘‘ Glimpses of Artist Life— 
The Punch Dinner,’’ by M. H. Spielmann, with 
eight illustrations; ‘‘ Professor Brown: Teacher 
and Painter, ’’ by D. 8. MacColl, with a portrait 
of Professor Brown by Walter Sickert, and fiy, 
illustrations of his work ; ‘The Wonder of Siena,” 
in two parts — Part II., by Lewis F. Day, with 
illustrations by the author; ‘‘An Autumn Dirge,” 
poem by Alfred Austin, with an illustration by 
Leslie L Brooke; ‘‘ Illustrated Reviews,” with 
four illustrations ; ‘‘Paul Jean Raphael Sivibaldi,” 
with two illustrations from paintings by P. J. R. 
Sinibaldi; ‘‘ The Town and Cloth Halls of Fian- 
ders,’’ by Alexander Ansted, with seven illustra- 
tions by the author; ‘‘Oar Illust:ated Note- Book,” 
with nine illustrations; and the usual ‘' Chronicle 
of Art.’’ Price, $350 a year; single copies 35 
cents. New York: The Cassell Pablishiog Co. 


CATARRH 











DIRECTIONS 
for using 


Cream Balm. 


Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos. 
trils. Aftera moment draw 
strong breath through the 
pose. Use three times a 
day, after meals preferred, 
and before retiring. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses theNa- 


sal Passages, Aliays Pain 

l and Inflammation, Heals 

COLD N HEAD the Sores, Protects the 

Membrane from Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 

and Smell. The Balm ts quickly absorbed, and gives 

relief at once. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
w ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 














E:ducational 





criminal paper and will send it with full par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 
the profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 
Ind. w | 








te JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 


| 


Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 


send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent 


postage stamps, | 


to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond’ , 
with this splendid work for 15 cents a part. 


PARTS 1 TO 12 NOW READY. 


with the number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 





Saad wee Part ING, seccecerecercecesess 





Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 
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BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 
We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribers the 


Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, 


Full Cloth (extra gilt finish), 
Half Morocco “ * ; 


Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 


at the following prices : 


—— Gilt sides and back lettered. 


Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 





by the Postal and Interior Departments 


‘The Creat 


POTITER-BRADLE Y 


and Library 


Atlas of the World. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. 
| State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 


The work is compiled from Official 


of the United States Government, the 


Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 
IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE, 


HERE IS YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JourNaL oF EpucaTion has made arrangements with the publisher of 


this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 


Each part will contain 


from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 


measure 10x 26 inches each. Each part 
that will hold and protect it until bound. 
By special arrangement with the publi 


We print below a coupon. Cut it out 
15 cents in silver or stamps, and we will 


number on your coupon. 


matter. The double-page maps will open across two pages without a break and 


comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


shers, we are able to supply our readers 


and send or bring it to our office with 
send you the part to correspond with the 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order parts. 


Never order more than one part on a 


coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 





Send Part No. 


Name 


Full P. O. Address 





Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 








Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. NEW FNGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 
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ENLIGHTENMENT 


enables the more advanced 
and Conservative Sur=- 
geons of to-day to cure 
many diseases without cut- 
ting, which were formerly 
ed as incurable with- 
resort to the knife. 
JRE or Breach, is 
ically cured with- 
out the knife and without 
ain. Clumsy Trusses can 
thrown away! 

U RS, Ovarian, Fi- 
broid (Uterine) and many 
others, are now removed 
without the perils of cut- 
PIL | Tune > 
Pl TUMORS, how- 
ever large, Fistula and 
other diseases uf the lower 
bowel, are permanently 
cured without pain or re- 
sort to the knife. 
STONE in the Bladder, no 
matter how large, is crush- 
ed, pulverized, washed out 
and perfectly removed 
without cutting. 

For ge tes references 
and all particulars, send 10 
cents (in stamps) to World’s 
Dispensary Medical Asso- 
Clation, No. 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 297.] 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peorsa. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois evjvyed the 
most saccessful meeting in ite history at Bloom- 
ington, October 5 and 6. The clab has been con- 
sidering the subject of concentration, in the Her- 
bartian sense, for the past year and a half. At 
the last session in February, Dr. Frank McMarry 
of the State University led the discussion; one 
year ago Colonel Parker of Chieago led. At the 
last session, 8 committee was appointed to gather 
ap the conclusions arrived at and present a course 
of study for the first two grades or years based on 
the doctrine of concentration. Dr. Charles Mo- 
Marry of the Normal University made both re- 
ports from printed copies and conducted the 
discussion in a masterly manner. State Superin- 
tendent Road, Colonel Parker, President John 
Cook, Alexander Forbes, ex-president of the nor- 
mal school at Cleveland, Ohio, Dr. Richard Ed- 
wards, Dr. Krohn, Dr. Van Lien and Superintend- 
ent N.C. Dougherty of Peoria, Steele of Galesburg, 
and Collins of Springfield, took part in the discus- 
sion. It was voted to devote a number of the suc- 
ceeding meetings to child study. A committee 
was appointed to draft questions for study to be 
reported upon at the nexc session, the questions to 
be furnished the members within thirty days. 
Colonel Parker, Professor Krohn, and Professor 
C. A. McMarry were named as committee by the 
president, KE. A. Gartman. 

Dr. Frank McMurry has resigned the chair of 
pedagogy in the University of Lilinois to accept 
the management of a private system of primary 
schools at Boffalo, at a salary of $3,000. 

William Jenkins, superintendent of the L[ilinois 
educational exhibit at the World’s fair, has en- 
tered upon his duties as superintendent of schools 
at Dixon. He succeeds Superintendent William- 
son, who resigned to take charge of the large com- 
mercial echool at Dixon. 

E. C Rosseter, many years the able superin- 
tendent of the Kewanee school, resigned last sum- 
mer to pursue special studies at the Chicago Uni- 
versity. A.C. Batler of the Taylorville Township 
high school is his successor. 


KENTUCKY. 


According to a provision of the new school law, 
city and graded school boards are required to 
publish annus! reports of receipts and expendi- 
tares, together with such other information as may 
be of importance. Of the reports just issued, that 
of Dayton is especially valuable for the sugges- 
tions and recommendations made by the superin- 
tendent, «nd that of Ashland for the description 
of its new $30,000 high school building. - 

Owing to a deficiency in the school fund, Frank- 
‘ort has been compelled to discontinue her manual 
training department for the present year. This 
bas caused general regret, as the succeseful work 
done in the city, under the direction of Mr. George 
Robbins, promised much for manual training in 
other citiva of the state. 

W. Weaver of the Bellevue schools took 
charge of the Paris schools at the opening of the 
year, and J. M N. Downs, formerly in charge of 
the Somers-t schoole, succeeds him at Bellevue. 

The authorities at Cynthiana are considering 
plane for a new school building. 

The largest institute of the year was the joint 
city institate, comprising some 250 teachers of the 
five cities opposite Cincinnati. It was the first 
institute of city teachers ever held in that section, 
and was a highly successful affair. 

The Lonisvi'le schools have begun on a new 
course of stady, in the preparation of which the 
report of the committee of ten was duly consid- 
ered. Those intereated will do well to send for a 
copy. The changes are ro numerous that they can 
not even be stated in this connection. 


MONTANA. 


‘The State Teachera’ Association will meet at 
Livingston, December 27, 28, and 29. 

The enroliment in the Batts schools is greater 
by more than four hundred than ever before. 

Superintendent H. C. Oatien of Livingston de- 
clined a reélection last spring, aad has left the 
state. Principal Monacle is his successor. 
_ State Superintendent E. A. Steere is ‘‘ abroad 
in the land,’’ visiting and sesisting in county in- 











—— He will lecture before the Lewis and 
larke county institute Friday evening, October 5. 
. i eke a “oe | eeecune have been made 
thre = ng force elena during the past 

e State Agricultural College has opened for 
the new year under the most flattering cireum- 
stances. The enrollment is large, the students are 
thoughtfal and earnest, and the professors are en- 
thusiastic and aggressive. 

Dr. James Reid has resigned the presidency of 
the College of Montana to accept the presidency 
of the State Agricultural College, to which posi- 
tion he was unanimously elected by the state 
board of education at ite Jane meeting. Profes- 
sor A, M. Ryon, the retiring president, will devote 
hia entire time to the duties of his chair — civil 
engineering. 

Montana University, located at Helena, has 
opened with an increased enrollment over that of 
last year. 

’ The first examination for state certificates and 
life diplomas will be held by the state board of 
education at Livingston in connection with the 
eee Association, December 27, 28, 
ao 5 

Principal J. M. Simpson of Deer Lodge has 
nea rg On tencbarto profession, and en- 

red that of the law. His successor is A. P. 
Wolfe of Bozsman. er 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey has a achool excitement that is with- 
out precedent in that state. The last legislature, 
uoder the advice of Superintendent Poland and 
Dr. Nicholas Marray Butler, passed the ‘' District 
Consolidation Act,’ reducing the namber of 
school districts from about 1,100 to less than 500. 
The same session of the legislature provided for 
free text-booke, also for the use of anti-alcoholic 
text- books. These laws seem simple enough, bat 
in point of fact they are liable to much confasion 
in the enforcement, and many a rebellion has been 
developed in consequence of their enactments. It 
is useless to attempt to give in the JOURNAL all 
the causes of war that have been discovered in the 
enforcernent of these laws. Fortunately, the state 
superintendent is an eminently wise man, and will 
not ran the school system against a stone wall in 
the attempt to enforce every feature of all these 
laws at once. He is entirely fearless, but there is 
not a cranky fibre in his being. The state has 
been educationally conservative so long in some 
sections that she cannot be order: d into ‘‘ double 
quick’ reform step without several emotions vig- 
orously expressed. It did look, about the first of 
September, as though the state was to have an 
educational panic created by the conservatives, 
who had just discovered that they were being 
rudely handled by the progressives. Unqaestion- 
ably, it was unfortunate that so much was at- 
tempted at one time, but neither Dr. Poland nor 
Dr. Batler were responsible for this; indeed, they 
were openly opposed to doing so much at once. 
There were mistakes beyond avy qaestion, not the 
least of which was the exemption of boroughs 
from some of the provisions and the disarrange- 
ment of the basis of political representation, which 
was not intended, but was developed incidentally. 
It has put Superintendent Poland upon his mettle, 
but he has proved himself every way equal to it 
thus far, and will so prove unto the end. 


NEW MEXICO. 


With the advent of statehood New Mexico is 
sure to take a long stride forward educationally. 
Teachers’ institutes have been provided for and 
will hereafter be held throughout the etate. A 
vigorous effort is to be made to have education 
compulsory. There has been a compulsory educa- 
tion territorial law for many years, batit has ac- 
complished nothing. With her admission as a 
state renewed efforts will be put forth to make 
this law a success. 

Two normal echools, one at Las Vegas, and one 
at Silver City, have been provided for by legislation. 








Educational Institutions. 


MIOHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 


A State School 
Michigan Mining School. ¢;'kngineering 
and allied subjects. Has Summer Courses in Surveying, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing, and Field Geol- 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free. For catalog write to 
w M. E. WAD#WORTH, A.M., Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bidg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest e. 
Its. certificate edmnits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Techuology,. Alarvard 
and Boston nl versittos. naw one Ly ow og ete. 
¥ rded. even ear nD . 24. 
— sate TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


Bore UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 


" bury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
— —— G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


grr NORMAL SCHOOL, 


circulars address 
w on Miss ELLEN Hypg, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


sexes. For catalogs, address the 
FF a w A. G. Bovpen. A.M. 


E RMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Beto Tties only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. HaGaR, Ph D. 





























FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

















TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For bo 


a th sexes. 
a Catalogs, a0dre® GREENOUGEH, Principal. 


= Teachers’ Agencies. 


SEPTEMBER Seoncf'we sed more places September that i August, hough Atos has 
© places in September than in Augus ou ugust has 

hitherto been the great month of the year. Whether the sudden vacancies at the opening of the term 
weve more than usual this year, or whether school boards are coming to look more generally to us for as- 
pesanee in such emergencies, we cannot tell, but AND until our supply of available teachers have 
| mney od and telegrams have poured in upon us been nearly exhausted. We bave sent our 
on pone 2 Sa geminal i = pom gee pee Aad onmee eircle of A — for teachers from 
ys and territory. ey are our best ad- OCTOBER 


vertisements, for they are doing good work. It is curious how a business like ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


grows, and what unexpected calls come to us. 
Teachers Co-Operative Association “cricaco. 
4 are ambitious for advancement rathar them thoee without meceone” 
occurred in our school and 


“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY it must be filled at once.” 


Scores of such letters come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 
miss these opportunities of securing a satisfactory position. w 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WABASH AVE., CHICAGo. 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN ~ | TEACHERS’ AGENCY feos ut souletes 


and FO R E I Cc N supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has ed a national reputation. We rece 
by of oye grade, “y ee —— and La ory and from abroed. During the pt Fe 
resen r, he ured members. salaries, an aggregate of $1, , calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during ‘the current year. ey oe 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: To-day Pr. Mat V. telegraphs, ‘‘Come to New York 
Monday, prepared to go to Raleigh.” I suppose this means that 1 am 
elected to the position ia Shaw University for which you nominated me. 
You have now, within two years, secured for me three luerative po- 
sitions, one of them within twenty-four hours after I registered, Many 
thanks. Yours very truly, 
Chepachet, R. I., Sept. 29, 1894. JEssE B. MowRy. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, =, 
Charges No Begistration Fee, postage 
only, until after a position has been secured ; 


U N ION SCHOOL BU REAU but uses great care in its selections. Can’t af- 


ford to enroll poor teachers,—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries aggregating 
$2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
w KERR & HUYSSOON, Pruprietors, 2 West 14TH ST,, NEW YORK 


| EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


| Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. w 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 








6034 Woodlawn Av. 




















SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ;106 Wabash Ave.,; 382 Church 8t., ; 12014 So.S8pring St., 803 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, | Washington, D. CO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. “ey” SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
w FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Butiding, DENVER, COLO. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
w HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














SerINPUEII’? 7 che’ y 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 2 west rotn st., newtork. 
Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors. musicians, etc. Affiliated with the BEACON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. Don’t —T with me unless you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 

help you, and it won’t pay you or me either. But I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 


and no Calis forany others. If you are sure you are a good teacher—for any grade or position—I want your 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. w 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Jeena caning nnn (460 ©. B. RUGGLES & CO. usescaout 
an increased , should {(w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 


Teachers’ Agencv RN’S T 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Froseseorey and | 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling sot in edennnnt 
and renting of school property. Lad Te achers wan 
Best references furnished. y Grammar and High 
B. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, School ‘positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
150 FuorrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. Address atoncee National Educational 
NE 











CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New Work. w 





YORK CITY. ureau, ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager 
wl a year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. 18TH YEAR. 








NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 





Teachers Wanted. 





EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
i Hrmam ORCovuTT, Manager. 


TEN NUMBERS “:\.* Without Cost ! 


We therefore advise teachers who are not at present subscribers to the JouRNAL oF EpDvu- 
CATION, but who intend to take the paper during the comit.g year, to send in their orders at once. 
The new subscriber who sends a year’s subscription NOW will receive the numbers of the JouURNAL 
for the balance of this year FRER, as well as the fifty issues of the coming year. 

The volume which begins with the first issue in January will be the forty-first, and a year’s 
subscription beginning Jan. 1 will cover the forty-second as well ; for 25 numbers make a volume— 


a portly one, too—of over 400 pages. (Price, $2.50 a year.) 











Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
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CYR’S READERS DELICHT THE LITTL® FOLKS. 





Now Ready: 


The Children’s 
Second Reader 


By ELLEN M. CYR. 


sa- 12mo. Cloth. 186 pages. Fully Illustrated. 


FOR INTRODUCTION, 32 CENTS. 


Stories from the lives of Longfellow and Whittier form a con- 
siderable share of the contents of this charming new Reader by Miss 
Cyr. These bear especially upon the relation of the two poets to 
child-life, and are intended to awaken a personal interest in them 
and their poems. The illustrations are carefully prepared and are 


closely allied to the subject. 


ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, County Supt. Schools, Cook Co., Ill.: ‘‘ It is incompar- 
ably superior to any other Second Reader now published. The author has done ® 
beautiful thing for children.”’ 


Descriptive Circulars sent free to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 














Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKs. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding tp 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. , 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest bri 
ces. Oatalogues on application. ‘ 


CARL SCHOENHOF 
T.H. Castor & Co., 8UCCERdory 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers ; the on) 
authorized agency Ser ney oy RS Americas 
‘or Hachette .’s (London bran j 
nomowss from 144 Tremont St. to 6) Publicationg 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Sing 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & (o.. Wy, 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITz & ( 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), GINN & Co, Hrarag 
Co., etc. .. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 

w G, A. KOEHLER & C0, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS, 

Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Leyd’s Literature fer Little Felks. 

Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felten’s Uusivelied Outline Waps. 

Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & C0., 
43, 45, and 47 Bact Tenth St., New York, 
REED & KELLOG6@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
OOLLAKD’S nners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S HS ers by Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. 


H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 161 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


SHORTHAND. 
New and Revised Edition. 
“ISAAC PITMAN’S COMPLETE 
PHUNOGRAPAIC INSTRUCTOR.” 
Adopted by Public Schools of New York City, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., &c. 
250 pp.; price, $150. Also published in parts 
Specimen pages free, from 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union &q., N.Y. 
Take lessons at the Metropol‘tan School of Shorthand 
95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Circulars free. eowy 





‘Blackboard Cla 


WILLIAM BEV. HARISON, 


| 59 Fifth Ave., New Work. 


| SCHOOL SUPPLIES of all kins. 


BOOKS of all publishers. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 








Saves time; and, by means 
| of the thousands of Drili 
Examples, makes the pupils 
| quick and accurate 
| Send for descriptive circular. 
' 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 





WE HAVE A FEW 
COPIES LEFT 


Fisher's Essentials of Geography 


For 1893-94, 








Including 


| Geographical News of the Year 
| For 1893-94. 


| Regular Anema’ 
| 50 cents. We will send them, postpaid, 
Order at once, Address 


we long as they last, at 25 cts. each. 
| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
| 





tf 3 Somerset 8t,, Boston 





Just Published: 


PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 
By 8. C. PEABODY. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life. especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
be ural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 

esson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the ‘‘AMERICAN TEACHER.” 

Paper; price 25 cents. 

- EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 














OF HISTORY. 

By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 

NEW ENGLAND PvuB Co., 8 Somerset St.. Roston. 


SONS 








Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 


le HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISIBS 
T.S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, li, 


Diease mention this Journal. 








ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 





Publishers, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW VORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
_ 110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Av. 1028 Arch St. 





TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


FisHer’s ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Including For 1894-95. 


THE GeocrapHicAL News oF THE YEAR. 


Advance ordere have already been received for several hundred copies. There is a constantly 
increasing demand for this deservedly popular and helpful book on Geography. 
been enlarged and revised to date. Cloth; price, 50 cents. 
60 cents. 


Geographical News of the Year, separate, paper binding; price, 20 cents. 


This new edition has 
With perforated Mape for slate-work, 


This has become a permanent and important feature of the work. The present edition contains 
full-page portraits of the late President Carnot of France, also the new President, M. Jean Cassimir- 
Perier, with a brief history of ihe life of each; a review of the historical and geographical events 
which have occurred during the pest year in the United States, Hawaii, Spanish America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, &c. There are also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, &c. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


tf 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State 

ee” Fall Term opens Oct. 16. Address for [llustrated Catalogue, 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 








eow 


HIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of teachers and Amanuenses. 

Shorthand Teachers for pub'ic and private schools in demand. Course six months. New classes 
at the beginning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators § In use in many 
schools. Salaries good. Correspondvnce solicited. Circularon application. Address MARY ALDERSON 
CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite ** Youth’s Companion.’’) w 





The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE 


By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. 47 East roth St., 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


STANDARD PEDAGOGICAL BOOKS 


At Reduced Rates, 
In connection with our Educational Periodicals. 


DeGraff's New 
School Room Guide. 


NEW EDITION, Enlarged to nearly 400 pages. 


Several chapters have been entirely rewritten 
and the whole book brought into closer touch 
with the most approved methods. It is one 
of the very best helps that can be offered to 
a young teacher. Cloth, $1.50; heavy paper 
binding, 50 cts. 








Page’s Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. 


New Edition. 
With Biography and Notes ; 
Portraits of Page, Mann, Colburn, Emerso 
Potter, Wadsworth, and Olmsted ; 
Topical Index for Review. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; heavy paper, 50 cts 


SPECIAL RATES. 
_Either of the above books, in paper bindings, sent postpaid for 25 cent 
with a new subscription or the renewal of an old subscription to either, 





(1) The Journal of Education, one year, $2.50 
(2) yes ” ” “ five months, 1.00 
(3) The American Teacher, one year, 1,00 


Both .books, in paper bindings, sent free for one ne ly subscription ‘4 
the Journal of Education. “ ne new yearly 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





3 Somerset §t.. Boston, Mass. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. [Ils 








taken in exchange. 


‘I RIGG PIANOS. 





Write for C 





Celebrated for their beautiful Tone, Action, Desiz"® 
and Great Durability. Easy terms. Old instrumen 
and full injormation. 

BRICCS PIANO CO., 621 Albany St., Boston. Mass: 
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$2.50 a year. 
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A SEASHORE STUDY. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 





C is one of those perfect July days, when the 
wonderful coast of eastern Maine stends 
out in all its beauty of coloring and out- 
line. Close by are the cottages of lovely 
Sorrento, and the green sloping shores and 

picturesque islands of Frenchman’s Bay, and graceful 

yachts skimming swiftly over the water, while in the dis- 
tance the rounded summits of Mt. Desert loom through 
the soft blue haze. As our little catboat dances over the 
waves, the lovely white jelly-fish called the aurelia swims 
past with rhythmic contractions and expansions of its 
bell that we never tire of watching. How exquisite is 
its transparent disk of crystal j+l!y, with the rosy Maltese 
cross in the centre, and the four-fluted oval tentacles float- 
ing out beneath. One and another of varving sizes glide 
by, for this beautiful bay is one of their favorite haunts, 
and they have gained their popular name of “sun-fish ” by 
their habit of coming up for a sun bath oa just such days 
as this. At last one comes so near that it can be seized, 
placed in a pail of sea water, and examined close at hand. 

We had not expected to capture such a prize, and were 

unprovided with a net with which to’ take it in proper 

fashion. 

Oar attention is at once attracted by its motions, which 
follow one another with the re, ularity of heart-beats. 
How is it possible for this mass of thick jelly to contract 
and expand so gently and easily that the creature seems 
to be only breathing? Before trying to explain this, we 
must get a clearer idea of its structure. Its thick disk of 
jelly, called from its shape the umbrella, is convex above 
and concave below. From the centre of the lower surface 
hangs a thick, four-sided mass of jelly, which forms the 
proboscis. At the end of the proboscis is the mouth, 
leading directly into the cavity of the stomach above. 
At the four corners of the mouth the lips are prolonged 
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Fig. 1. Aurelia flavidula, seen from above: ¢, mouth; mmmm, oral 
tentacles, seen ocean the disk and indicated by dotted lines; eeee, 
marginal bodies; oooo. ovaries; tttt, marginal tentacles; ww, branch- 
ing tubes. (Agassiz.) 


into four large oral tentacles, beautifally ruffled and 
fringed on the edges and deeply ebannelled along the 
whole under side. In our jelly-fish, a matare specimen, 
the arms are drawn together over the month, leaving but 
a narrow slit as an opening, and are carried almost hori- 
zontally, with only the tips hanging downward. 

On the convex upper surface of the disk we have al- 
ready noticed the Maltese cross formed by the four 
triangular bands of the genital pouches, which alternate 
with the four corners of the moath. Their rosy color in 
our aurelia shows that we have a male, since the ovaries 
of the female are yellowish. When seen from above, the 
jellyfish appears to have four huge bubbles in its disk, 
each completely surrounded by one of the rosy bands. 


These are not bubbles, however, but cavities passing in 
from the under surface beneath the geni- 
tal pouches, from which they are sepa- 
rated by a very thin partition. No eggs 
can find their way to the water outside, 
except by passing into the stomach and 
out at the mouth. As the genital pouches ;, 

grow, they encroach very much upon the hydroid form ot 
open space of the stomach, at the same —” (Agas- 
time that the convex disk, which forma the roof of the 
digestive cavity, grows down into the stomach from 
above. The two causes together reduce the stomach in 
the fully-grown jelly-fish to a narrow space between the 
four pillars that support the oral appendages and the 
central projection from the roof above. 

But we are longing to explore the labyrinth of radiat- 
ing canals in the umbrella, some of which extend without 
division straight from centre to circumference, while 
others break up into a network of branches before reach- 
ing the margin. We may expect to find regularity in 
the arrangement of these tubes, and we try to count the 
straight ones, but our jelly-fish will show only one side at 
a time, and since we must not take him out of the sea 
water if we wish to carry him ashore in good preserva- 
tion, we cannot be sure. But how delightful! the very 
twin brother of our captive appears at this 
moment 8o close to the boat that we can 

} take him up in our hands and hold him in 
the strong sunlight while we count the 
Fig. 8 older Straight canals. There are sixteen of 
—< ss as. them, four starting from the stomach at 
_ the four corners of the mouth, as shown in 
Fig. 1, the others starting from the outer wall of the 
genital pouches. Besides these, there are many branch- 
ing canals, which form an intricate network near the 
margin, where they all end in a single delicate tube ex- 
tending wholly around the disk. By these channels, 
which all connect with the central cavity, digested food 
mixed with sea water is carried to every part of the 
body. 

But we have not yet seen all. Outside the marginal 
canal, and extending wholly around the umbrella, is an ex- 
quisitely soft, fluffy veil, traversed by a network of 
minute tubes, and closely fringed with short tentacles of 
extreme delicacy. It is impossible to describe the beauty 
of this drapery of the disk, if it may so be termed, which 
is surpassed only by the impalpable loveliness of those 
higher forms of jelly-fish that flash with diamond hues in 
the sunshine, and gleam with a golden green light by 
night. As we watch the contractions of the aurelia in 
the pail we see that the filmy veil appears to be caught 
up to the thick mass of the disk at eight points, giving 
the jelly-fish a slightly scalloped outline. We must not, 
however, think that any such looping up of drapery has 
actually taken place. On the contrary, the veil is not 
one continuous curtain, but eight marginal lobes that have 
grown out beyond the indentations. 

Looking more closely at each little notch, we discover 
in it a tiny dark-colored spot, an eye, protected by a thin 
wall of jelly, called “the hood.” Bat 
our unaided eyes cannot see all that 
this little space holds. The “ mar- K 
ginal body” that fills it contains also a 
tiny sac of crystals that acts as an or- 
gan of hearing, while near it lies a 
minute olfactory pit. Paves 

All the tentacles of our aurelia, ike SE 
those of other jelly-fishes, are studded -= IS 
with lasso-cells containing coiled ~_ 
threads that bear poisoned barbs. Fig. + 


relia, formed by elon- 


i i i ation of the hydroid 
Armed with these, the delicate fringes gat! ee ae 


of the margin close around their prey, tions e its body. (Ag- 
kill it with their poisoned stings, and 
then by their contractions draw it inward to the mouth. 


Most persons, however, can handle the aurelia with 
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Strobila of au- 


safty, while they mast carefully avoid the cyanea, the 
common large claret-colored jelly-fish, whose sting causes 
severe pain and inflammation. 

Now let us return to our question, How does the jelly- 
fish move? Covering the probosis and the whole concave 
surface of the umbrella is a thin muscular layer, not 
thicker than the very thinnest paper. When this con- 
tracts the sides of the thick umbrella are drawn together, 
lessening the size of the cavity, and forcing water ont of 
the mouth of the bell backwards, and thus driving the 
creature forward. The motive power 
lies in nerve cells located in the mar- 
ginal bodies, and connected with an 
exquisitely delicate web of nerve 
fibres, which are also spread over the 
lower surface of the disk. Though 

the jelly-fishes are the lowest class of 
pile of disks in ig. 4 animals possessing true muscle fibres 
free Aurelia. (Agas, #24 @ nervous system, yet so perfect 
siz.) is the mechanism even in them that 
nothing can surpass the rhythmic grace of motion in our 
aurelia. 

Fascinating as is the study of the mature jelly-fish, 
how much wore so to trace its development from the tiny 
hydroid, scarcely half an inch in height, represented in 
Figs. 2 and 3, to the lengthened pile of lobed disks 
shown in Fig. 4, and then to watch each in turn swim off 
as @ free jelly-fish (Fig. 5). Numbers of this last form 
have been seen about the middle of April off the soathern 
coast of New England. They were then less than a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter, and must have just bégan 
their career of independent existence. Early in May 
they have grown to be nearly three inches in diameter, 
and by July or August have reached their fall size. For 
this time, however, we must content ourselves with the 
adult aurelia, only hoping that this is but the prelude to 
many more seashore studies. 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION. 





SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
L[Saturday, October 6. } 

{Other eubjects of the New York examinativns will be given in 

the December iseue. | 
ARITHMETIO 

1. Express in words the local value of each of the sig- 
nificant figures in the number 83,076, beginning at the 
left hand figure. 

2. The product of four factors ix 24, and three of them 
are respectively #, 3,%4%, and 49 Find the fourth 
factor. 

3. (a) 4.0443 is thirty-nine one-hundredths per cent. 
of what number? (0) 1.83 is three-eighths per cent. of 
what number ? 

4, A man who bought stock at 2% above par, and 
sold it at 7% below par, lost what per cent. of his invest- 
ment ? 

5. In what time will $480 at simple interest at 5% per 
annum amount to $546.60? 

6. Wishing to ascertain the height of a certain tree, I 
set up a pole 10 feet long, measured the shadows cast at 
the same time by both tree and pole, and found them to 
be respectively 36 ft. 10 in. and 5 ft.8 in. Required 
he height of the tree. 

7. Reduce ,°3, mi. to integers of lower denominations. 

8. Find the exact interest on $675 from October 28, 
1893, to January 21, 1894, at 6% per annum. 

9. When the Empire State express is running at the 
rate of 62 miles an hour, how long will it be in passing 
the space between 32 telegraph poles, set 66 yards apart ? 

10. A merchant has % of his capital invested in goods, 
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} in real estate, », in securities, and $619.70 deposited 
in bank. Required the’amount of his capital. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Account for (a) the intense heat of the torrid 
zone; (b) the extreme cold of the frigid zones. What 
is‘the length of the longest day at (c) the equator; (d) 
the poles ? 

2. Where is (a) Lake Tanganyika ; (4) Mt. Popocate- 
petl; (c) Hawaii islands; (d) Stockholm; (e) Welland 
canal ? 

3. State the nataral conditions which are tending to 
make the United States a rival of England in the 
supremacy of manufacturing and commercial enterprises. 

4 In what country or state, and on what water, is 
teach of the following: (a) Bombay; (4) Buda Pesth ; 
(c) Naples; (d) Nashville; (¢) Bangor? 

AMERIOAN HISTORY. 

1. Mention some of Columbus’ motives for making his 
firat voyage which did not actuate the rulers of Spain. 

2. (a) In what colony did the Swedes make a settle- 
ment? (+) To what colony, settled by the English, did 
French Huguenots immigrate in large numbers? 

3. For what are the following women noted in our 
colonial history: (a) Virginia Dare; (>) Anne Hatchin- 
son ; (c) Pocahontas ? 

4. (a) Locate Fort Da Quesne. (+b) Why was the 
location advantageous to the French? (c) What interes 
had the Virginians in that region which led them to 
take an active part in the efforts to capture Fort Du 
Quesne ? 

5. What northern state was most thoroughly overrun 
by the regular armies during the Revolution? Give 
facts to support the answer. 

6. What connection was there (a) between Whitney’s 
invention of the cotton gin and the perpetuation of 
slavery ; (4) between Hamilton’s efforts to raise money 
for the government and the whiskey rebellion ? 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. Name the nominees of the Republican party for 
state officers. ‘ 

2. Name the nominees of the Democratic party for 
state officers. 

5. Whom has President Cleveland appointed ministe 
to Russia ? 

6. State three important amendments to the Constitu- 
tion which the constitutional convention has decided to 
submit to the people. 

7. (2) What member of President Cleveland’s fermer 
cabinet has recently returned from Europe? (5) What 
was the cause of the great interest manifested in his 
return ? 

8. What proclamation of pardon and amnesty has 
recently been made by President Cleveland ? 

9. What eminent divine is agitating municipal re- 
form in New York city ? 

10. What is meant by the A. P. A.? 

11. At what place in this state were the recent con- 
ventions of the two great political parties held ? 





ANSWERS. 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. Among such motives might be given: A desire for 
his own fame, a love for adventure, the hope of adding 
to the geographical knowledge of the world, and of prov- 
ing bis theory of th; form of the eartb. 

2 (a) Delaware. (b) South Carolina. 

3 (a) She was the first white person known to have 
been born in America. (5) She was banished from 
Massachusetts on account of her religious belief. (¢) She 
was connected romantically with the early history of 
Virginia. 

4. (a) At the junction of the Alleghany and Monon- 
gahela rivers. (6) It commandeo ine river route to 
Ohio and the northwest, and threatened Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. (c) Virginia claimed Ohio and the north- 
west as part of its territory, and was fearful of the prox- 
imity of the French troops. 

5. New Jersey. Several times the two main armies 
followed each other across the state; and in that state 
the important battles of Trenton, Princeton, and Mon- 
month were fought, in addition to minor engagements. 

6. (a) Whitney’s invention increased the production 
of cotton, caused a demand for slave labor, made their 


labor profitable, and so helped to perpetuate slavery. (6) 

Hamilton secured a law imposing a revenue tariff taxing 

the production of whiskey; the distillers of western 

Pennsylvania resisted the payment of the tax. 
ARITHMETIO. 

1. Eighty thousand. Three thousand. Seventy. Six. 
2. Ht, 3. (a) 1,037. (b) 488. 4. 834%. 5. 2 yrs. 
9 mos. 9 dys. 6. 65 feet. 7. 249 rds. 4 yds. 2 ft. 114 
in. 8. $9.43. 9. 14 minutes. 10. $10,844.75. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) In the torrid zone the rays of the san strike 
vertically upon the surface of the earth, producing intense 
heat. (b) In the frigid zones the rays of the sun strike 
obliquely upon the surface of the earth, imparting but 
little heat. (c) Twelve hours, (d) Six months. 

2. (a) In the southeastern part of Africa. (0b) In 
the southern part of Mexico. (c) Southwest of Cali- 
fornia. (d) In the eastern part of Sweden on the Baltic 
sea. (6) Between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 

3. A large and fertile territory and a varied climate, 
making it possible to raise raw material of almost all 
kinds; rich deposits of minerals, good harbors, and many 
large navigable rivers. 

4. (a) In British India, on the Arabian sea. (5) In 
Austria on the Danube. (c) In Italy, on the Mediter- 
ranean sea. (d) In Tennessee, on the Cumberland. 
(e) In Maine, on the Penobscot. 

CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. For governor, Levi P. Morton ; lieutenant governor, 
Charles T. Saxton; associate justice of the court of ap- 
peals, Albert C. Haight. 

2. For governor, David B. Hill; lieutenant-governor, 
D. N. Lockwood ; associate justice of the court of ap- 
peals, William J. Gaynor. 

5. C. R. Breckinridge. 

7. (a) William C. Whitney. (+) Uncertainty as to 
whether he would consent to be the Democratic candi 
date for governor. 

8. Pardoning those Mormons who were guilty of 
polygamy. 

9. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 

10. American Protective Association. An organiza- 
tion which has for its object the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from holding na tional, state, or local offices. 

11. Saratoga Springs. 





NOVEMBER JOTTINGS. 


Be on the watch for the out-of-season budding of pip 
sessiwa, ground laurel, etc. 

Bead-ruby is in berry now. 

Mosses are lovely early in November, especially the 
feather mosses. 

Ferns are to be found finely preserved in sheltered 
nooks. 

This is the time for beech-nuts. Take the class a nut- 
ting, if you can. 

Witch hazel nuts are to be gathered early in November. 
It is interesting to see the opening husks. 

Chestnuts are plentiful upon the ground in early Nc- 





CARRYING IN THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


vember, if the squirrels have not been there before you. 

Acorns are now falling in large numbers. 

Autumn ploughing and sowing is a good subject for 
the children to inquire of the farmers about, and then to 
talk and wi'te upon. 

Salmon-trout is a good November fish ; the last of the 
month is the best time of the year. 

Pickerel are as easily taken now as at any time,—-more 
easily,—and they are the most delicious. 

Lake perch are now large and easily taken. Eels, 
cat-fish, and “hornpouts ” eat well and are caught readily. 

The Indian summer is the most delightfal week of the 
year. 

How lonely the occasional stray aster looks ! 


Thanksgiving is another historic November institution. 
Enjoy it. Make much of it in a charitable way. The 
poor should be remembered by the children. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF PICTURES IN 
ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OR READING 
LESSONS. 


BY W. BERTHA HINTZ. 








4 \U begin with, we must believe that the child, 

¢| if he has a desire to learn anything, will do 
4| #0. Pictures are one means of awakening 
7 \<=24)| interest and creating a desire to know. 
They are of second importance only to ob- 
jects themselves. A quiet study of pictures will resalt in a 
nataral expression of thought. The child, if allowed to 
tell what he sees in a picture, will speak about what has 
attracted him most. 

The teacher’s work in an exercise describing a pictare 
and using this description for a reading lesson is to let 
the child do without telling him todo. She simply shows 
the picture ; puts it where the class can see it, saying, 
perhaps, “ Here is a new picture for you, children. Do 
you like it?” And if the picture.is attractive (suppose 
it to be the accompanying sketches of squirrels), she will 
soon hear: ‘‘Oh! See the squirrels!” ‘It is pretty.” 
“Tt is eating a nut.” “See its tail,” ete. 

When the children’s power of attention is exhausted 
they will stop talking ; the picture may then be put aside; 
it has done its work. The teacher may now compose the 
children’s talk, in simple sentences, preparatory to the 
reading lesson, from the blackboard, or from charts of 
manila paper pinned on the blackboard. She now has 
the satisfaction of having the children read children’s 
thoughts expressed in children’s language; and the idea 
of what constitutes reading,— that is, finding out what 
another has been thinking from words,—is hereby carried 


out. 
It will be necessary to teach new words that occur in 


this exercise, but the children almost instruct themselves 
in their eagerness to read, when the teacher says: “* Now 
we will see what each of you thought about the picture.” 
If the exercise has been written on manila paper, chart 
size, it can be kept for future use. 

Another interesting exercise is to let children and 
teacher ask questions about the picture, and other chil- 
dren answer them. The teacher writes the answers in 
connected form for the reading lesson, teaches new words, 
and asks the questions, to which the children read the 
answers. Daring the reading the picture is not in sight, 
as the exercise should not be a compromise between read- 
ing and guessing words by looking at the picture. To be 
valuable as a reading lesson, the child's attention should 
be fixed upon the worps. 

A third method of using pictures: Teacher and chil- 
dren study the picture. The teacher tells about which 
part she is thinking, and writes on the chart what she 
thinks about it. The children read this to find out what 
she has been thinking. In reviewing this lesson, or any 
lesson previously prepared, the teacher asks definite ques- 
tions that help the children to express the thoughts in the 
words that the lesson requires. 

A written lesson should be reproduced in print. For 
this purpose the children should be abundantly supplied 
with printed words on cards. Short lessons may be 
wholly reproduced, the children searching and matching 
the words of the written lesson. The words should be 
neatly arrang d in straight lines on the desks. Each 
child should read his own arrangement, also those of 
other children. 

The following rhymes* will suggest descriptive thoughts 
for lessons upon the squirrel. It is not intended that 
teachers should have any one of these reproduced in its 
set form. The children’s work is to be according to their 
ability, full of their originality and individuality. The 
teacher is to avoid all stilted developments for expressions 
that she has determined upon, but in which the children 
would take but little heart. 

The work of learning to read is earnest, and demands 
much application and enthusiasm, both from the children 
and teacher. A teacher, however, may be ever ~o enthu- 
siastic, but cannot impart enthusiasm. Objects of 
thought and attention, and the agreeable impressions 




















&*For remainingr|hymes see Friday Afternoons. 
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that these objects make upon the mind, do awaken this! 
feeling, and it will be found true that the pupil will be 
better satisfied with any exercise in which his thought 
has been called into play, or if he has helped to create it. 

That the art of communicating with others who are 
not near by means of written or printed words is very 
useful should be explained to children, and frequent mes- 
gages should be sent by teacher and pupils, to be read by 








Nay, nay, even now there is weaving, 
Above you the fleece of the snow, 

The star-pattern tracks the white shuttle 
Through the loom of the storm, to and fro, 


* * * * * 


Good-night, little shivering grasses! 
Lie down ’neath the coverlet white, 
And rest till the cuckoo is singing ; 
Good-night, little grasses, good-night! 








others. A November Good-night. — Mrs, Ethelinda Beers. 
As everything that a child sees and hears impresses OOD-night, little shivering ! 
him, we should aim to choose fitting subjects for all read. ’Tis idle to struggle and fight ere 
ing lessons, and develop and enrich his thoughts. With tempest and cruel frost-fingers ; 
Lie down, little grasses, to-night. Grapes and Corn. 








Ripening in the sun, 
Grew that you might eat them, children, 
And enjoy each one. 


Gm that grow in purple clusters, 


Grapes that grow in purple clusters, 
Never were, I think, 

Meant, when crushed and bruised and bottled, 
To be used for drink. 


Corn that grows in waving cornfields, 
Near the waving wheat, 

Ripened for yon, little children, 
Gratefully to eat. 





But when made up into poison 
By the thoughtless men, 

It would take away your reason, 
Should you drink it then. 


Water flows, my little children, 
In a crystal tide ; 

And you couldn’t eat that, children, 
Even if you tried. 


Eat what earth provides for eating, 
Drink the water pure, 
And good health and happy fatures 
Are your futures sure. — Rebekah Willis. 
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Harvest Hymn, 


O’er richer stores than gems of gold; 
Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s boldest triumph told. 


er more the liberal year laughs out 


Oh, favors old, yet ever new; 

Oh, blessings with the sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fulness shames our discontent. 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day ? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom, 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Besides the bounteous board of home ? 





Thank heaven, instead, that Freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold; 

And brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold. 


And by these altars wreathed with flowers, 
And fielda with fruits awake again, 
Thanksgivings for the golden hours, 
The earlier and the latter rain. 
— Whittier. 
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Fill the Baskets. 


[ Tune: ** Whosoever Will.’’] 
(p) ITH a share of goodies all the baskets fill ; 





To the poorer people carry them we will ; 
Thus, with loving kindoess, we the murmars still, 
Make a glad Thankegiving day. 


Chorns, — Fill the baskets up! Fill the baskets up! 
Bid the hangry, hungry people freely sup ; 
Give to them a ewallow of your brimming cup, 
Make a glad Thaokegiving day. 





Like a ray of sunshine to the dwellings rude 
Come the laden hampers packed with savory food ; 
Will you not be causes of the gratitude ? 
Make a glad Thanksgiving day. — Lettie Sterling. 
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THE SQUIRRELS. The roses have gone from the garden, The Squirr el. 
In their game of seek and fiad, And hidden their faces so fair ; 
Not one‘that plays is left bebind ; The lilies have never uplifted, BY W. BERTHA HINT2. 
With sparkling eyes and ane ots Since frost found them bending in prayer. i 
: fw by ae t Son kind The aster and dablia fought bravely, ERRILY whieking ; 
; Boughs high and low, and ample space, Till Ice, with his glittering crest, Now bere, —- there, 
With.eqaal chance to win a race. A diamond dagger laid over Bashy tail whisking 


The bloom of each velvety breast. High in the air. 


oe 


Squirrelstare, though loving fan, 


Content to work till day is done, ‘ Bright eyes to spy you 

To gather icy winter’s store ; The leaves of the forest lie faded, Taching ot met 
3 Let others put up more and more, Dry stubble is left after grain ; 4 i 

Nats there are for every one ; Yet you, little grasses, still struggle, I can defy you, 

For thee, for me, from each to each, Still hope for the soft sammer rain. Safe in my tree. 


Their gentle looks this lesso teach. 
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Ears’ good to hear you, 
Are you alone ? 

You think I fear you; 
Better begone. 


Cutting teeth growing 
Hard shells t> kiaw 

Patience I’m showing, 
Nat in my paw. 


Sun sinking slowly 
Low in the west, 

Head bending lowly 
On my soft breast, 


Tail turning over 

Back to keep warm, 
Happy in clover, 

Quite free from harm. 


What is this coming ? 
No eyes to peep; 

Monsie is ruaming. 
Hush! I’m asleep. 


oor. = 





HREE brown nats in a barr, 


All in a nest lined with fur, 
Lie snug and warm, 

And are kept from harm 

By a thick, green prickly wall. 


Two squirrels in a tree, 

As merry as merry can be, 
Jump, scamper, and chatter, 
The little nuts scatter, 

So to the ground they must fall. 


The little nuts lie chilly and lone, 

The squirrels think we will take them home; 
For the nuts are ripe and aweet, 

That the squirrele may have something to eat. 
[t ie all told in a natshell. 








November. 


Who said her voice was harsh and sad? 
I heard her sing in wood-paths dim, 

I met her on the shore so glad, 
So’smiling, I could kiss her feet! 
There never was a month so sweet. 


pwr said November's face was grim? 
a 
x¥ 





* * * * 
— Lucy Larcom. 
To the Chrysanthemum. 
™ * * * 


HOU comest when the rose is dead, 

Chrysanthemum ; 

When pink and lily both have fled, 
Chrysanthemum. 

When hollyhocks droop low the head, 

And dablias litter path and bed, 

Thou bloomest bright in all their stead, 
Chrysanthemum ; 

And back recallest their beauty fled, 
Chrysanthemum. 


*. * * 
— William:Cox Bennett. 


The Family Meeting. 


E are all here! 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother, 
All who hold each other dear. 
Each chair is filled, we’re all at home. 
To night, let no cold stranger come. 
It is not often thus around 
Oar old familiar hearth we’re found. 
Bless, then, the meeting and the spot,— 
For once be every care forgot ; 
Let gentle peace assert her power, 
And kind affection ruls the hour ; 

We’re all, all here. 
— Charles Sprague. 











A Lost Summer. 


AS any one seen a lost summer, 


Strayed, stolen, or otherwise gone; 
First missed when the leaves of September, 

Turned, showed us a frost-graven dawn? 
And now she has hidden in frolic 

Beneath the low-lying bright leaves. 
Has any one seen a lost summer 

Afield with the banded corn sheaves? 

* - + * * 


— Mrs. Ethelinda Beers. 


Not Winter Yet. 
} is not winter yet, but that sweet time 


In autumn when the first cool days are past ; ? 
A week ago the leaves were boar with rime, 
And some have dropped before the north wind’s blast ; 
But the mild hours are back, and at mid-noon 
The day hath all the genial warmth of Jane, 
— Timrod. 
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The Pumpkin. 
. * * * os * 


FRUIT loved of childhood! The old days!recalling, 
When wood grapes were purpling and brown nuts ‘were 
falling, 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin 
Glared out through the dark, with a candle within ; 
When we langhed round the corn-heap with hearts all 
in tune, 
Oar chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 
Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam 
In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rate for her team. 
— Whittier. 





We Thank Thee. 


OR flowers that bloom about our feet ; 
For tender grass, so fresh and sweet; 
For song of bird and hum of bee; 
For all things fair we hear or see, 

Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 


For blue of stream and blue of sky; 
For pleasant shade of branches high ; 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze ; 
For beauty of the blooming trees, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Lost, the Summer. 


HERE has the summer gone ? 
She was jast here a minute ago, 
With roses and daisies 


To whisper her praises — 
And every one loved her so! 


Has any one seen her about ? 
She mast have gone off in the night! 
And she took the best flowers 
And the happiest hours, 
And asked no one’s leave for her flight. 


Have you noticed her stepa in the grass ? 
The garden looks red where she went ; 
By the side of the hedge 
There’s a golden-rod edge, 
And the rose-vines are withered and bent. 


Don’t you fear she is sorry she went ? 
It seems but a mioute since May! 
I’m scarcely half through 
What I wanted to do; 
If she only had waited a day. 


Do you think she will ever come back ? 
I shall watch every day at the gate 
For the robins and clover, 
Saying over and over: 
‘*T know she will come, if I wait!’? —R. M. Alden. 








A Boy’s Opinion. 


H Valentine day is well enough, 
And Fourth of Jaly is jolly, 
And Christmas time is beautifal, 
With ite gifts and wreaths of holly, 


New Year’s calling is rather nice, 

And Hallowe’en sports are fanny, 
And a May-day party isn’t bad, 

When the weather is warm and sunny. 


Oh, all of them are well enough ; 
But the day that is best worth living 
Is when we sll go to grandmamma’s, 
To a splendid, big Thanksgiving. 
" — Emma C. Dowd. 
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Fall Fashions. 


66 HE Maple owned that she was tired of always wearing 
green, 
She knew that she had grown of late too shabby to be 

seen!’’ 
The Oak, and Beech, and Chestnut then deplored their shabbiness, 
And all, except the Hemlock sad, were wild to change their dress, 


“ For fashion-plates we take the flowers,”’ the rustling Maple said, 
** And like the Tulip I’ll be clothed, in splendid gold and red!” 


plied ; 


“* The cheerful Sunflower suits me best,’’ the lightsome Beech re- 


‘*The Marigold my choice shall be,’’ the Chestnut spoke with 


pride. 


The sturdy old Oak took time to think: ‘‘I hate such glaring 


hues, 


The Gilly flower, so dark and rich, I for my model choose.’’ 
So every tree in all the grove, except the Hemlock sad, 
According to ita wish, ere long in brilliant dress was clad. 


And here they stand through all the soft and bright October days; 
They wished to be like flowers — indeed, they look like huge bou- 


“W 


1, 


quets. 


— Wide Awake. 





The Reason Why. 


TO BE RECITED BY A LITTLE GIRL. 


HEN I was at the party,’’ 
Said Betty ( aged just four), 
‘* A little girl fell off her chair, 


Right down upon the floor ; 


And all the other little girls 


Began to laugh, but me — 


I didn’t laugh a single bit,’’ 


Said Betty, seriously. 


‘© Why not ?”’ her mother asked her, 


Fall of delight to find 


That Betty — bless her little heart — 


Had been so sweetly kind. 


‘* Why didn’t you langh, darling ? 


Or don’t you like to tell ?’”’ 


**T didn’t Jaugh,’’ said Betty, 


‘* Cause it was me that fell !”’ 


— St. Nicholas. 





Praise God. 


| For seven pupils.] 


Praise God for wheat, so white and sweet, of which to make 


our bread! 

Praise God for yellow corn, with which his waiting world 
is fed! 

Praise God for fish, and flesh, and fowl he gave to men for 
food. 

Praise God for every creature which he made and called it 
good! 

Praise God for winter’s store of ice, praise God for summer’s 
heat! 

Praise God for the fruit tree bearing seed, ‘‘to you it is for 
meat.’’ 


7. Praise God for all the bounty by which the world is fed! 


All, 


Praise God, ye children all, to whom he gives your, daily 
bread! 


— Selected. 





A Choice. 


(Adapted.) 


UR pledge, one and all, 
@ Ie against alcohol ; 


A bright idea 

Is not found in beer ; 
Something more than a spider 
Is found in the cider. 


Now, answer me promptly, 
With judgment as clear, 

When asked to decide 
Between water and beer. 


The one leads to sickness, 
The other to health ; 

The beer leada to ruin, 
Pure water to wealth ; 


The one coste you nothing, 
The other is dear ; 
For God gives the water, 
But man sells the beer. 
Then be wise with your choice. 


ee 








It is very nice to think 

The world is full of meat and drink, 
With little children saying grace 

In every Christian kind of place. 


— Robert Louis Stevenson. 








ee 


Where do you think the fairies go 
To buy their blankets ’ere the snow ? 
— Margaret Deland. 








Again we come together all 


To keep in the good old way, 


Just as they did in days of yore,’ 


A glad Thankegiving day. 
—Lizzie M.{ Hadley. 

















